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To spark new interest in English. .. 
To build competence in writing 
and speaking— 


Guide 


Modern 


Corbin-Perrin composition text for the upper years of high school 


From the first of its seventeen teaching chapters 
to the last entry in its 200-page reference Index, 
Guide to Modern English capitalizes on teen-agers’ 
interest in themselves. It lets them see that English 
is their language—not something reserved for 
the classroom, but what they read, hear, speak, 
and write from morning to night, in school and out. 


Once the idea dawns that English has to do with 
language they use “on their own,” chances are 
students will be ready to find out more about it. 
The Guide is on hand with practical information on 
the hows and whens of using both formal and 
informal English effectively, and with detailed 
help in mastering, one by one, the steps that lead 
to competent writing and speaking. 


To sample the step-by-step help students get with writing, 
ask for the chart “Seven Steps to Better Themes” (#573). 
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Happy “Miserable Merry Christinas”’ 


"Twas the week before Christmas, when all through the school 
Every student was stirring—expectant of Yule, 

The textbooks were stacked on the book shelves with care— 
In hopes that vacation-week soon would be there; 

The students were restless, each squirmed in his chair, 
While spirits of Christmas-week rippled their hair, 

And the teachers of English awaited the bell— 

They'd earned a good rest for their work they’d done well— 
When out in the yard there arose such a clatter, 

They sprang from their rooms to see what was the matter. 
Through the doors, down the halls, they all made such a dash, 
Almost tripped down the stairs, and saw all in a flash: 

To their marveling eyes what then should appear 

But a Volkswagen parked i in the handball court’s rear 

With riders out-stepping in such jubilation 

They all knew in a trice ‘twas the board of education. 
Flying saucers don’t sail as some disks just then came— 

The board members all flung them and called each by name: 
“Now, Shakespeare! now, Dickens! now, Sandburg, Benét! 
On, Wordsworth! on, Byron! on, Thurber, Millay!— 

To the library fly, to the shelf near the wall! 

Now, sail away, spin away, swirl away all!” 

The board members were gone ere a minute had quivered, 
And wonderment rose “bout the disks they’d delivered. 

To the library the students and teachers then went, 

When they saw what they saw it was all merriment, 

And they shouted as Fortune herself oft rejoices— 

On the shelf were full sets of the new Many Voices! 

For each English classroom one album was left, 

From grade seven to twelve, not one class was bereft; 

And all knew their adventures in literature 

To Olympic-like heights could now go to mature. 
Though-to think Christmas mis’rable was quite absurd, 

“A Miserable Merry Christmas” was first to be heard; 

Of one-hundred-and-fifty-three readings to go, 

The one by L. Steffens seemed most apropos. 

After that, they then played a part of the rest, 

And none could decide which recording was best. 

It grew late; each went home with a smile on his face 

And heard later a voice—’twas from Harcourt, Brace: 

“All our dealings with you we appreciate, 

And we thank you sincerely for one-nine-five-eight; 

We hope we w ill serve you in fifty-nine too; 

But for now: Happy Christmas we all wish to you.” 
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* Student Guide insert in Educational Edition: 
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The Mature Mind and co-author of 
What We Must Know 
About Communism, says: 


ee HAT I most prize in Webster’s New 
- World Dictionary is its quick usabil-. 
ity. ‘All entries in a single alphabetical 
listing.’ I've hopscotched about in diction- 
aries of the older sort trying to find out 
where foreign phrases were kept, or the big 
names of history or literature. A single list- 
ing is, to my mind, prerequisite Number 
One of a good dictionary. Next, definitions 
cut to the bone and put into plain English. 
Because I get both these in Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, | keep it on a near-by 
shelf, and I reach for it knowing that I'll 
probably find what I’m looking for.” 
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Changing Images of the American 
small Town: 
Fair Verna to Peyton Place 


Ima Honaker Herron 


Life in the small town or village has been an inexhaustible resource for 
American writers. The changing views of small town life in our literature, 


marked by “convention and revolt, 


” are reviewed in this article by a professor 


of English at the Southern Methodist University. 


ooprow Wilson, writing in 1900, 

reaffirmed the truth that local 
history, subordinate only in the sense 
in which each leaf in a book is subor- 
dinate to the volume itself, is the ulti- 
mate substance of national history. 
“The history of a nation,” he wrote, 
“is only the history of its villages 
written large.”* In the United States 
the village (or small town, as it has 
been called more recently) since 
colonial days has been an integral part 
of “the great and spreading pattern” 
of this country. Its manifold variety 
has given the small town both life and 
significance and has made it, in Wil- 
son's words, “‘a stage upon a far jour- 
ney” and “a place the national history 
has passed through.” Thus local his- 
tory is more meaningful i in its relation 
to the greater whole than in any lonely 
isolation it may possess. To illustrate, 


*Mere Literature and Other Essays (Boston, 
1900), p. 214. 


historian Lewis Atherton’s recent note 
that “The history of the Middle Bor- 
der has been largely the history of its 
towns”? may apply to other regions as 
well. American local history, then, is 
expressive of ever changing patterns, 
whose designs have reflected the myr- 
iad life and importance of our smaller 
communities. The actual records of a 
countryside, whether chronicling the 
traditions of isolated villages, the ac- 
tivities of thriving county seats, or the 
newer conditions of our suburban life 
(in what Max Lerner describes as “the 
cluster city”*), may throw light upon 
our national development and the 
changing American mind. 

In American literature there has de- 
veloped continuously, from the imi- 
tative colonial period to the rebellious 

?Main Street on the Middle Border (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, 1954), p. xv. 

"America as a Civilization: Life and Thought 


in the United States Today (New York, 1957), 
p. 182. 
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twentieth century, a marked village 
and small town tradition expressed in 
multiform ways. At first, obviously, 
the English tradition set the pattern, 
for its folkw ays had been transplanted 
to this new land where small, isolated 
settlements were but faint dots along 
the seaboard of a vast and strange 
wilderness. In time and in accordance 
with human custom, John Smith, Cot- 
ton Mather, Samuel Sewall, Franklin, 
Byrd, Woolman, and other colonial 
recorders turned to writing (publicly 
and privately) about community af- 
fairs, with their entries, theocratic or 
secular, sometimes akin to the manner 
of English diarists and journal keepers. 
Inevitably, British village motifs, 

used in our developing native litera- 
ture, were transformed gradually as 
civilization pushed onward along ever 
expanding frontiers. With the rapid 
growth of American individualism the 
contrast between our villages and 
towns—actual and _fictionalized—and 
their English prototypes became more 
and more marked. Virginia Woolf 
once noted that clearly the British 
tradition, formed upon a little country 
influenced by the spirit of the past, 
had been unable to cope with the geo- 
graphy and the many complexities of 
America.* Accordingly, the English 
standard, though actually transplanted, 
was forced to undergo modifications 
and eventually give way to indige- 
nous town patterns and newer literary 
interpretations. With the decades, 
progress became identified with 
change. For example, Conrad Richter, 
in his superb trilogy of The Trees, 
The Fields, and The Town, has dram- 
atized the rapid transition of the pio- 


““American Fiction,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, 11 (August 1, 1925), p. 3. 
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neer Luckett family from the self- 
reliant ways of the wilderness to the 
more “civilized” manners of small 
town life. As the American settle- 
ment progressed arduously through 
sporadic frontiers to an eventual de- 
cline (during the 1920's especially) 
and thence toward Suburbia and the 
new conditions of the 1950's, first the 
village, often revealing a kinship with 
English communities, and later the 
small town, as a truly American place, 
have motivated a multiplicity of both 
literary and subliterary interpretations 
of our diversified provincial life. 
Thus the American small place has 
been imaged in so much variety and 
in relation to so many cogent ideas 
fundamental in our culture that no 
one volume, or series of articles, can 
offer adequate appraisal of its total 
drama. Recognizing this difficulty, I 
chose the way of selective analysis in 
writing, some years ago, a survey, The 
Small Town in American Literature. 
In this history a wealth of novels, short 
stories, and, in a more limited number, 
autobiographies, essays, and dramas 
have offered a multiple pattern for the 
chronological and regional tracing of 
certain changing concepts of the 
American village and town through 
several distinct stages. The first liter- 
ary phase, noted earlier, is that of close 
adherence to the English village tra- 
dition, especially developed in New 
England and the Middle Colonies dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. The sec- 
ond is marked by the appearance of 
freer and rawer town patterns pro- 
duced by the vigorous westward ex- 
pansion, while the third is a long stage 
characterized by the manifold changes 
and conflicts accompanying the emer- 
gence of the middle class spirit, stand- 
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ardization, and the more recent urban 
outlook. Contrasting with the full lit- 
erary portrayals of New England, 
Midwestern, and Western towns, the 
imaginative treatments of the Southern 
town, until the twentieth century, 
have been relatively slow in develop- 
ment and comparatively meagre in 
output. Except for humorous pictures 
of “Southerntown” by a few early 
playwrights—notably Colonel Robert 
Munford’s 1770 satire, The Candi- 
dates; or The Humours of a Virginia 
Election (published, 1798) and Mor- 
ris Barnett’s Yankee Peddler: or 
Old Times in Virginia (1841)—and 
sketches by those amusing “court- 
jesters of a homogeneous culture”— 
Augustus Longstreet, Joseph Glover 
Baldwin, Johnson J. Hooper,.and Wil- 
liam Tappan Thonipson—of the 1830's 
and later, generally the same trends 


(such as romantic portrayals of the 
antebellum life by John Pendleton 


Kennedy, John Esten Cooke, and 
William Gilmore Simms and the later 
realistic views of modernized life) 
have prevailed in the South as else- 
where. 

Today tourists, driving cross-coun- 
try, may pass through ‘the century- 
marked villages of New England and 
the Middle States, on through South- 
ern agricultural communities of the 
newer mill towns, mid-westward to 
the county seats of America’s “Heart- 
land,” on southward through the 
mushroomed oil centers of Oklahoma 
and Texas, and thence, along the path 
of the Joads, beyond the Rockies to 
California, perchance, to Steinbeck’s 
Salinas Valley towns. By journey’s 
end, our travellers should have a famil- 
larity with the overwhelming variety 
of American people and places. Not- 
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withstanding such differences, all of 
these town—and thousands more of 
many types—are American, bound to- 
gether by something strangely homo- 
geneous.’ Any curious sightseer, then, 
puzzled by these noticeable varieties, 
may well question: “What, after all, 
is an American village, or small 
town?” And the answers, by social 
historians, statisticians, and creative 
writers alike, have been varied and 
often quite conflicting. 


Views of the Village 


The “village idea” is so universally 
appealing, often sentimentally so, that 
it has connoted different things to dif- 
ferent people. To a cogent critic of 
our colonial past, the small place in 
the beginning was the seed bed of the 
republican spirit and the source of 
our cultural vigor.’ Such, too, is the 
central idea dramatized in Book Two 
of Carl Sandburg’s epic Remembrance 
Rock (1948), with its stirring scenes 
of town life during the Revolution. 
Similar expressions ” of revolutionary 
zeal in Richter’s The Free Man 
(1943) tell of the sturdy, hard-work- 
ing, and liberty loving Palatine Ger- 
mans who, w ith Alsatians and Swiss 
newcomers, came to Pennsylvania and 
fought for their collective freedom 
during the Revolution. But the more 
sentimental glorifiers too .often regard 
village life as an intimate, even en- 
dearing sort of society. Such neo- 
Goldsmithians, since the eighteenth 
century, have idealized the village as 
“too cozy a microcosm to be dis- 
turbed,” as Carl Van Doren wittily 


‘Ruth Suckow, “The Folk Idea in American 
Life,” Scribner’s Magazine, LXXXVIII (Sep- 
tember 1930), p. 246. 

‘Lerner, op. cit., p. 149. 
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observed long ago.’ Thus came the 
traditional glorification of prosaic 
enough little places into Sweet Au- 
burns or Sleepy Hollows. Apparently 
their simple, bucolic existence was 
blessed with what Julia Patton has 
called “the charm of a familiar homy- 
ness,” a quality with some kinship to 
the feeling of “togetherness” (Ather- 
ton) and “belongingness” (Max Lern- 
er) recently associated with more 
modern communities. 

To others, “village” is an outmoded 
word, to be thought of mostly in con- 
nection with our colonial past or the 
genteel tradition. They prefer think- 
ing of a little town with busy ways, 
yet close to “grass roots,” with perhaps 
a small manufacturing plant, a paved 
main street or square adjacent to mod- 
ern highways, a brick Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, several churches, a 
consolidated high school, Kiwanis or 
Rotary clubs, and maybe a courthouse. 
Others even more cosmopolitan have 
thought of the town as a mere “sleep- 
ing community,” connected by bus, 
train, private car, or the more recent 
helicopter service with the nearby city. 
Paul Harlan Douglas has viewed the 
small town as a sort of middle-man, 
‘“‘a negligible buffer,’’ powerless 
between two strong neighbors (the 


country and the chy), yet partaking 


on a petty scale of the nature of both.’ 


Really, the small town, after all, is a 
concentrated neighborhood with in- 
terests varying according to its loca- 
tion, an important factor repeatedly 
appearing in literary portrayals. 


“The Revolt from the Village,” Contem- 
porary American Novelists (New York, 1922), 
p- 147. 

*The Little Town (New York, 1927), p. 3. 
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The Census Bureau fixes a popula- 
tion of 2,500 as the boundary between 
country and city; yet size does not 
always or completely stamp a citi- 
zenry as forming a small town or a 
city. Sometimes, as illustrated by Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Zenith, cities of a 100,000 
population are but exaggerated coun- 
try towns. In reality, the gradual meta- 
morphosis of peaceful, convention- 
bound villages into modern towns, or 
even into Cities, is associated with the 
tremendous growth and power of 
many forces, revealed anew in C. 
Wright Mills’s controversial The 
Power Elite (1956).° Boosters’ clubs 
(such as chambers of commerce with 
their “trade trips”), labor organiza- 
tions, the American Legion, federated 
women’s clubs, the P.T.A., precinct 
meetings, football rallies, parades, state 
and county fairs, pageants, carnivals 
and skating rinks, revivals and church 
dinners, family reunions and pioneer 
picnics, motion pictures, radio, televi- 
sion, and widely circulated magazines 
(the Post, Look, and others), the an- 
nual vacation exodus (by car, plane, 
or boat)—all of these, and other group 
motivations, symbolize the standardi- 
zation of modern American town life. 

Since the turbulent twenties (bril- 
liantly analysed by Frederick Hoff- 
man) American small town folk, as 
people everywhere, have felt the effect 
of unprecedented reactions. Akin to 


‘the movements of change set in mo- 


tion in larger industrial centers, similar 
reactions (smaller in scale) have 
brought new levels of living in small 
towns. Discontent with outworn local 


conventions has led to changed atti- 


*In his second chapter, “Local Society,” Mills 
analyses, with regional variations, the power of 
the upper set families in towns and small cities. 
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tudes among town citizens as well as 
their critics. Motor transportation over 
modern freeways giving easy access 
to nearby larger towns, rural electri- 
fication and better mail delivery, the 
broadened view given to both farm 
folk and townspeople by radio, televi- 
sion, newspapers, and farm journals, 
war and other world tensions account, 
in part, for the shifting in rural and 
small town populations and for a 
marked change in outlook. While 
Marxism and other anti-democratic 
doctrines have influenced both the 
economic crises and the fiction delin- 
eative of larger manufacturing cities, 
they have affected the small town, es- 
pecially where its literature is con- 
cerned, but indirectly and sporadi- 
cally. True, some few earlier novels— 
]. G. Holland’s Miss Gilbert’s Career, 
Howells’ Annie Kilburn, Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman’s A Portion of 
Labor, and Upton Sinclair’s King Coal 
—show the impact of labor problems 
on the life of small towns. More re- 
cently Steinbeck’s fiction (notably 
In Dubious Rattle and Cannery Row) 
has pictured the bitter struggles of 
striking apple pickers (w hose leader 
has been moved by a vision of 
Communism) and other laboring folk 
in California communities. So, too, 
Granville Hicks’s Only One Storm 
(as well as his Small Town) deals with 
the winds of change—the ideas and 
~ doctrines of democracy, fascism, Com- 
munism—blowing over a Berkshire 
community during the 1940's. 

Since the twenties when crusader 
and skeptic alike waged a furious 
“battle of the village,” our small town 
civilization, buffeted by the tremen- 
dous forces of modernism, gradually 
has lost much of its earlier significance, 
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economically and culturally. Yet loud 
echoes of this fight for and against the 
little town have reverberated until the 
present, all definitely influencing the 
attitudes of our imaginative writers, 
literary critics, and sociological sur- 
veyors. All in all, the long history of 
the American town in literature has 
been one of “convention and revolt,” 
of traditionalism giving way to new 
outlooks. A further glance ‘backward 
at the most important of such ten- 
dencies is in order here. 
“Literature,” wrote FE. E. Stoll in 
1924, “is, of course, not life, neither 
history nor material for history, . a 
Rather it is “‘a life within life,” a ectell- 
like tracing and charactering of the 
unfettered thoughts of the writer. 
Such “life within life” as that pre- 
sented through the full body of small 
town literature in America poses anew 
the question of whether literature is a 
document for real life. The agreement 
between actual towns and their liter- 
ary counterparts has varied, from the 
beginning, according to the taste of 
the times and the outlook and abilities 
of individual authors. American small 
town patterns, first cut by eighteenth- 


-century idealists, are somewhat com- 


parable in their frequently changing 
designs to the oft refashioned coats of 
the vacillating brothers in Swift’s A 
Tale of a Tub. Some village patterns 
(early ones especially), overly marked 
by fancy or sentimentality, reflect the 
taste of the time rather than mirror 
the time itself. Contrariwise, with the 
increase of realism, many interpreters, 
eschewing both the romantic conven- 
tions of the village glorifier and the 
distorted approach of the social carica- 
turist, have created scenes, characters, 
and action conforming more or less to 
reality. 
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Colonial Village Literature 


In colonial America, as in any new 
country, the expenditure of dynamic 
energies toward the building of towns 
in the wilderness quite overshadowed 
the fostering of a native imaginative 
literature. Thus most of the writing 
done by colonials was in the form 
of histories, sermons, diaries and jour- 
nals, business and political reports, or 
letters, with a little verse and imitative 
fiction, which reflected town life but 
incidentally. No conscious village lit- 
erature, written either purposively in 
defense of or against the town, pre- 
vailed. Instead, religious tracts, sur- 
veying reports, psalm books, trave- 
logues, autobiographies, and Calvin- 
istic verse (Michael Wigglesworth’s 
horrific “Day of Doom,” Edward 
Taylor’s manuscript, “Sacramental 
Meditations,” and the like) all marked 
the practical and theological interests 
of colonials, as well as the paucity of 
belles lettres. Even the few exceptions 
are not too noteworthy. So far as is 
known, the first native village poem 
written by an American poet of ex- 
ceptional promise was The Amer- 
ican Village (1772) by Philip Freneau. 
Reflecting the current reading tastes 
of Princeton undergraduates, this 
poem (full of echoes of Milton, 
Thomson’s The Seasons, Goldsmith’s 
The Deserted Village, and Pope’s 
Windsor Forest) describes not the 
young poet’s own exciting pre-revolu- 


tionary world, but a bucolic commun- _ 


ity, “a sweet haunt of peace” or pri- 
vate Elysium. Equally romanticized, 
Timothy Dwight’s epic Greenfield 
Hill (written in 1787) uses some 4,000 
lines of stilted poetizing to idealize a 
Connecticut Utopia—“Fair Verna! 
loveliest village of the west”—whose 
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society seems blessed with every 


virtue, 

Obviously the really distinctive de- 
piction of the colonial town followed 
long after its actual period. For ex- 
ample, in 1845 early Massachusetts 
backwoods manners. furnished the 
theme for Sylvester Judd’s Margaret; 
in 1849 in his Merry Mount J. L. Mot- 
ley romanticized the affairs of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony; and in 
1857 J. G. Holland in The Bay-Path 
fictionalized the history of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in the early sev- 
enteenth century, with considerable 
realism. But the first really important 
imaginative delineations of Massachu- 
setts villages of colonial days and later 
are those found in Hawthorne’s short- 
er pieces—one 1s called “Main Street”— 
and in his familiar novels of somber 
tone, The Scarlet Letter (1850) and 
The House of Seven Gables (1851). 
In the Twice-Told Tales and Mosses 
from an Old Manse the Puritan village 
scene, with its religionists, tyrants, and 
iconoclasts, furnishes the stage for 
little dramas of religious persecution, 
political tyranny, and the magic of 
witchcraft and satanism. In The Scar- 
let Letter a familiar drama of the soul’s 
agony is superimposed upon the drab 
backdrop of early Boston, where a 
tragic story of human passions unfolds 
under the rigid social conditions of a 
severely Puritan society. In The House 
of Seven Gables the scene shifts to 
Salem, Hawthorne’s native “Main 
Street,” which with its fading gran- 
deur enters into the story of the de- 
cadent and isolated Pyncheons. Since 
these works are not primarily histori- 
cal fiction, Hawthorne has handled, 
with artistic economy, only those ele- 
ments of Puritan and later village life 
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from which his tragedies develop. His 
artistic concern was with giving an 
“fllusion of reality” by producing 
from his ancestral past a harmonious 
background for his dramas of the 
human soul. 

The small places of a later New 
England have been treated so widely 
that only a hasty representation is pos- 
sible here. Until fairly recent times 
the approach has been largely retro- 
spective, with much attention given 
to the evolution of society in little 
communities. New England folk of 
various decades have been fictionalized 
in different roles in the American 
drama of a once revolutionary quest 
for “the good life.” The pleasant vil- 
lage of O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness! 
(1933), the New Hampshire ways of 
the Grover’s Corner’s folks (in Wild- 


er’s Our Town, 1938), and the ironies 


of life in the Tilbury Town of Rob- 
inson’s penetrating poems are remind- 
ers of the 1900 era, and earlier, and 
of a tradition-bound region where, 
in Robinson’s words, “the wind is 


always north-north-east.” As _ for 
O'Neill, certainly his concern has been 
focused chiefly on the destiny of man 
rather than on environment per se; 
yet in some of his dramas the small 
town milieu is definitely there, though 
ancillary to man’s agony of soul. In the 
trilogy, Mourning Becomes Electra 
(1931), the inner struggle of the guilt- 
ridden Mannons, upper crust citizens 
in a New England diene town, is an 
attempt to recreate, for the Civil War 
era, the familiar Aeschylean tragedy 
of Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, Ores- 
tes, and Elektra in terms of Freudian 
psychology and an American locale. 
The family gardens and mansion (to 
be matched in the big house on the hill 
in Tilbury Town), the old gardener 
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Seth, the avidly curious townfolk 
(acting as a modern chorus), and 
other elements all offer small town 
atmosphere as the Mannon destiny 
moves tragically forward. Christine 
Mannon’s bitter words are “we poi- 
son each other to death!” So it is with 
O’Neill’s last plays. In A Moon for 
the Misbegotten (1952), Long Day’s 
Journey into Night (1956), and A 
Touch of the Poet (1957) his com- 
plexly portrayed misfits, dreamers, and 
tragic ne’er-do-wells carry on their 
mental and physical conflicts against 
backgrounds of family bitterness and 
unpleasant small town locales in Con- 
necticut. 

The questing spirit, drawn from 
frontier to frontier, not only resulted in 
the westward migration of some of the 
best of New England stock, but from 
the 1850’s forward inspired innumer- 
able stories, some, as Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich thought, motivated by “the 
mighty Zolaistic movement . . . making 
a god of the dull-Commonplace.” The 
cheerful yesterdays of Lowell’s Old 
Cambridge and Emerson’s Concord 
(journal described), of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Connecticut Oldtown, and Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s Maine villagers slowly waned 
as William Dean Howells’ more 
modern provincials, Mrs. Freeman’s 
warped townspeople, and the frus- 
trated folk of Edith Wharton’s Ethan 
Frome marked the passing of the older 
peaceful villages and the rise of indus- 
trial towns. Indeed, the new factory 
system did much toward blotting out 
traditional customs through the inva- 
sion of foreign workers, strange in 
their ways and talk. 


The Frontier 


This year Professor Lerner has 
traced, with a scholar’s insight into 
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their emotional impact on the national 
mind, the development of basic con- 
cepts of American greatness: conti- 
nental conquest, slavery and freedom, 
and the westward migrations. Of 
these, the moving frontier, expressive 
of Whitman’s image of the “amplitude 
of America,” ever has fascinated our 
writers. Accordingly, the pioneer set- 
tlement has a place in our literature. 
From the 1820’s onward its depicters 
have been legion. Cooper, whose 
Templeton (really Cooperstown) of 
The Pioneers and Home as Found is 
a symbol of the rapidly changing 
society in semi-frontier New York; 
Mrs. Caroline M. Kirkland, recording 
her frontier adventures in Michigan, 
and her son Joseph, author of Zury, 
sordid story of farm and village life 
in early Illinois; Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain, creators of a new nomencla- 
ture and a picturesque citizenry for 
California and Nevada mining towns, 
respectively; Frederic, Crane, Howe, 
and Garland: uncompromising in pic- 
turing the cultural poverty and physi- 
cal desolation of New York and Mid- 
western towns; Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish, Alonzo Delano, Joaquin Miller, 
and David Belasco, dramatizing con- 
flicts between western townsmen and 
Mormon Danites; Sam Clemens, “son 
of Hannibal,” remembering and fic- 
tionalizing the river towns, half South- 
ern and half frontier, of his youth; 
Emerson Hough, Alfred Henry 
Lewis, Owen Wister, Andy Adams, 
and Eugene Manlove Rhodes: por- 
trayers of cowtowns in the range 
country from Wyoming to Texas— 
these, and others, recreated the small 
town outposts which during the 
strenuous years of the past century 
symbolized the varied expansion of 
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the West. Some of these, like Mark 
Twain in Life on the Mississippi and 
novels, have used retrospection to re- 
capture backgrounds and other town 
elements. Generally, “tales Of the 
soil” by Garland, Howe, Joseph Kirk- 
land, and other “veritists” of the Mid- 
dle Border were based on actual hard- 
ships, agricultural movements, and 
strange pioneer ventures within each 
novelist’s own experiences. More re- 
cently Willa Cather, even while re- 
lentlessly exposing the dullness of Ne- 
braska_ prairie towns, has shown 
clearly that highly spirited characters 
Harvey Merrick, Antonia Shimerda, 
Thea Kronborg — may emerge even- 
tually from their sordid environments 
toward self-fulfillment. The tragedy 
of Marian Forrester (A Lost Lady) is 
that of those weaker souls who can- 
not resist their restricting environ- 
ments. Finally, to use Wordsworth’s 
image, ‘“‘And stepping westward 
seemed to be/A kind of heavenly des- 
tiny” for the intrepid settlers of Con- 
rad Richter’s superb Early Americana 
and poetic The Sea of Grass, as well 
as for the hardy Lucketts, who, 
moving westward from Pennsylvania 
across the Alleghenies and through 
great woods (The Trees), made small 
clearings (The Fields), and shared in 
the making of a frontier canal town 
(The Town). 

At the turn of the twentieth century 
new romantics, at odds with the early 
naturalists—Crane, Howe, and others— 
and under the spell of the “Mauve 
Decade,” began sentimentalizing about 
small town life. They glorified it as the 
very essence of all goodness and 
friendship; as the soul of honest living; 
as an ideal society from which all evil 
is banished, or, if it existed, finally was 
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crushed by the ever triumphant forces 
of good—surely a provincial Utopia, 
expressive of wishful thinking and out 
of focus with the forces of determin- 
ism even then transforming many 
Main Streets. In some instances, these 
neo-romanticists enveloped the town 
with an air of Victorian nicety not al- 
together conformable to actual town 
ways as they have existed since the 
machine age came to Spoon River. As 
industrial and other expansion changed 
our communities, genial William Allen 
White, Booth ‘Tarkington, James 
Whitcomb Riley, George Ade, Mar- 
garet Deland, Zone Gale (of Friend- 
ship Village days but not of the 1920 
Miss Lulu Bett), and other village 
defenders were opposed sharply by 
the satiric forces headed by Edgar Lee 
Masters and cohorts, mostly Mid- 
westerners. 


Changing Images 


"The revolt of Masters indicates un- 
mistakably that, from Spoon River 
Anthology (1915) beyond The New 
Spoon River (1924), literary images 
of the small place changed radically, 
largely in response to a growing, deep 
dissatisfaction with the mediocrity of 
the American middle class, derided by 
H. L. Mencken as an incredibly stu- 
pid, Philistine “Booboisie” or “Boo- 
bocracy.” From this new unrest came 
insurgent critics and rebellious 
younger storytellers: Van Wyck 
Brooks with new hope for America’s 
coming of age, Mencken with his 
scathing Prejudices, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Sinclair Lewis, Floyd Dell, Rob- 
ert McAlmon, Glenway Wescott, 
Willa Cather, Ruth Suckow, and 
others. These and many contempo- 


raries (some Bohemian, some expa- 
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triate) saw our towns, as our culture 
in general, achieving a triumph of uni- 
form ugliness. Mencken, in “The 
Libido for the Ugly,” wrathfully 
viewed our new steel towns, the loud 
boast. of “the richest and grandest 
nation ever seen on earth,” as being 
so dreadfully hideous, bleak, and for- 
lorn that their abominable scenes 
“would have disgraced a race of alley 
cats.” 

To our literary topography of the 
twenties and thirties were added An- 
derson’s Winesburg, Ohio; Gopher 
Prairie and the larger Zenith in Lewis’ 
western state of “Winnemac”; Bel- 
mond and other farming towns in 
Ruth Suckow’s Jowa Interiors and 
The Folks; George Milburn’s Okla- 
homa Town; and countless other 
“names on the land.” In Lewis’ eyes, 
such little places, especially in our 
Midwestern hinterland, appeared as 
uniform dots in the Land of Bunk 
(affiliated with Mencken’s Kingdom 
of Dollarica), whose foolish citizens 
were worshipfully prostrating them- 
selves before the shrine of the Great 
God Bunk. Moreover, the Boobus 
Americanus (another Mencken dis- 
covery), infected by the “village 
virus,” had arrived to dominate the 
scene. While the characters’ names 
may vary from novel to novel, towns- 
men were indicted for their petty 
tyrannies, thinly cloaked hypocrisy, 
smugness, and intellectual sterility. 
The following provincials, though 
localized in Gopher Prairie, had coun- 
terparts in much of our town fiction 
of this era: the Widow Bogart, out- 
wardly a church member and a Good 
Influence, piously moralizing and 
spreading scandal; Dave Dyer, drug- 
gist, repeating year after year the same 
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dull jokes; Ezra Stowbody, pompous 
banker, authority on all things human 
and divine while foreclosing mortgages 
to inculcate respect for the law; and 
Carol Milford Kennicott, rebel, whose 
misguided efforts to transform Go- 
pher Prairie into the Village Beautiful 
_ end in frustration. But there are dif- 
ferent revelations, as in reporter 
George Willard’s awareness of the 
drama stirring beneath the surface of 
the outwardly humdrum lives of his 
fellow Winesburgians. He began to 
see the familiar townspeople as dis- 
torted into inwardly grotesque spirits 
by conformity: “cramped souls, re- 
pressed and distorted by the stern 
customs which have refused them any 
outlet for the forces working within 
them.” According to the testimonies 
of skeptics, escapists, and others, such 
was the cyclorama of American 
towns. In brief, during America’s com- 
ing of age the Midwest (says Hoff- 
man) became a label for a state of 
mind, at times extended to the whole 
United States, and a symbol of a cul- 
tural wasteland of Philistines and neo- 
puritans: “a rural metaphor of farms, 
villages and small towns; . . . a middle- 
class metaphor of conventions, piety 
and hypocrisy, tastelessness and spir- 
itual poverty.”*° 

In the South the town was retarded 
in widespread development through 
the dominance of the plantation sys- 
tem and a “landocracy.” Relatively 
viewed, the literature of the Southern 
town has been rather negligible until 
Ellen Glasgow’s passion for accuracy 
was evidenced in the early trilogy— 


"See The Twenties (pp. 328ff.) for a defini- 
tive and fresh analysis of the new trends of the 
period. Cf. Maxwell Geismar, The Last of the 
Provincials (New York, 1947) for evaluations 
of Mencken, Lewis, Cather, and Anderson. 
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The Voice of the People (1900), The 
Battle-Ground (1902), and The Ro- 
mance of a Plain Man (1909)—which 
portrayed with power and truth the 
weakening of the old regime, the 
agonies of war and reconstruction, 
and the emergent South of Piedmont 
and seaboard Virginia. In novel after 
novel her brilliant, ironically humor- 
ous pictures of the sentimental tra- 
dition in her realistic appraisal of 
the modes and morals of the New 
South set new patterns for “South- 
erntown,” which in recent South- 
ern fiction has become a strangely 
different place from the Williams- 
burg, Charleston, and Cartersville of 
an idealized past or even the back- 
country villages of Middle Georgia 
during the “flush times” of the 1830's 
and ’40’s.** Miss Glasgow’s witty ex- 
posures of individual folly and her 
keen analyses of modern pressures 
heralded the newer images ef the 
towns “down South” imaginatively 
portrayed by younger Southerners: T. 
S. Stribling, William Faulkner, Er- 
skine Caldwell, Thomas Wolfe, Rob- 
ert Penn Warren, Jesse Stewart, Lil- 
lian Smith, Tennessee Williams, and 
others. 

Using variously the techniques of 
expressionism, naturalism, et other 
forms, such able participants in a re- 
gional literary awakening (extending 
to the Southwest) imaged a modern | 
South. Though offering too few solu- 
tions for the evils portrayed, these 
interpreters, glozing over nothing, 
have presented conditions as they saw 
them. Faulkner’s Jefferson and other 
mythical small towns, like real places 
in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and elsewhere, all are portrayed as 


"Cf. Jay B. Hubbell’s definitive The South in 
Literature (Durham, 1954), passim. 
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affected by crucial issues of the times. 
Typical interfused forces of small 
town life in the changing South and 
Southwest, all conspicuously featured 
in twentieth-century literature, con- 
sidered in kaleidoscopic review, in- 
clude: (1) the leavening process often 
stemming from industrial changes and 
the appearance of new ethnic groups 
in cities, mill towns, and even villages 
(as in Streetcar Named Desire, The 
Rose Tattoo, and Orpheus Descend- 
ing); (2) the wandering and displace- 
ment of Southerners of oldest stock 
as Faulknerian Snopeses (of The Ham- 
let and The Town especially), des- 
cendants of landless whites, emerged 
as a new exploiting class; (3) new 
political problems symbolized by the 
corruption in Robert Penn Warren’s 
Mason City and the emergence of the 
power-impelled, yet idealistic, Willie 
Stark, back-country demagogue of 
All the King’s Men; and (4) racial 
discrimination and other issues involv- 
ing the Negro, Mexicans, and others. 
As to the latter, Miss Smith’s contro- 
versial Strange Fruit, Faulkner’s “Dry 
September” and Light in August (with 
its tragedy of Joe Christmas), Cald- 
well’s Place Called Estherville telling 
of the unfortunate Bazemores, and 
Madison Cooper’s Sironia, Texas un- 
forgettably characterize the “half- 
way folks”—the mulattoes—caught in 
many a town in the no-man’s-land be- 
tween two races. 

Robert Penn Warren thought, a 
dozen years ago, that the serious study 
of Faulkner was then the most chal- 
lenging task to be undertaken in 
contemporary American criticism." 

~®See Warren’s cogent review of Malcolm 
Cowley’s The Portable Faulkner (Viking), The 
New Republic, CXV (August 12, 1946), pp. 
176-180. 


Faulkner’s work at that time, so War- 
ren noted, already was so distinguished 
by its mass, its scope of material, varied ~ 
effects, accuracy, subtle symbolism, 
and philosophy that much ‘of it had 
presented vividly the mythical king- 
dom of Yoknapatawpha County, Mis- 
sissippi, in full historical and socio- 
logical cycle. Jefferson (Oxford), the 
county seat, sleepy farming villages 
(like Frenchman’s Bend in The Ham- 
let), depleted forests, ruined planta- 
tions, fields and swamps but suggested 
that illimitable variety of this imagi- 
nary land, peopled by Miksissippians 
of many conditions. As the antebellum 
order faded, time’s juggling with the 
different social levels in Yoknapataw- 
pha but hastened man’s doom. The 
gradual decadence of the aristocratic 
Sartorises and the ambitious Sutphens, 
unsuccessful in their efforts to per- 
petuate old ways; the growing vio- 
lence of bootleggers, gangsters, and 
the vicious Popeyes; the varying con- 
ditions of the Negro, ranging from the 
humorous to the pathetic to the heroic; 
and, most alarming, Flem Snopes’s 
viciously ruthless pursuit of power and 
the villainies of his whole clan destroy- 
ing the old order at Frenchman’s Bend 
later overpowering  Jefferson’s 
once established families, defenseless 
now against the rapacity of Snopesism 
—these are the chief facets in Faulk- 
ner’s legend of confusion in the 
South. But, as Warren appraises the 
situation, such a legend is the legend 
of our national plight, as many small 
town sagas of the South, the South- 
west, and other areas show. Consider, 
for example, Tom Wolfe’s Altamont 
(Asheville) and the restless Gants, 
again in the limelight through Ketti 
Frings’s hit dramatization of Look 
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Homeward, Angel with Anthony Per- 
kins starring as Eugene. Then there 
is Stribling’s chronicling (in his tril- 
ogy: The “Forge, The Store, and Un- 
finished Cathedral) the degeneration 
of Alabama’s once aristocratic Vaidens 
into tradesmen, a change paralleled 
in the breakdown of the rigid strati- 
fication of society in Madison Coop- 
er’s Sironia (Waco), Texas, from 
1900 to 1921. Not easily forgotten are 
the rapacious Hubbards (of Miss Hell- 
man’s Another Part of the Forest and 
The Little Foxes), whose crude self- 
assurance crushes romantic, sensitive 
Birdie, symbol of an older plantation 
gentility, and about 1900 gains ma- 
terial ascendancy in their Southern 
town; Eudora Welty’s concern with 
Mississippi racial minorities and their 
struggles for survivals in Jackson and 
other towns; Kentucky mountain vil- 


lagers affected, as Jesse Stuart sees 
them now, by standardization; and the 
small town Texans driven to action 
and violence by their passions, as de- 
scribed in William Humphrey’s Home 
from the Hill (1958). 


In 1938, in his masterly The Culture 


of Cities (p. 223), Lewis Mumford 
envisioned the future—now our pres- 
ent—of the metropolitan economy in 
the United States by questioning 
whether “life will continue to ebb out 
of the villages and country towns and 
regional centers? Will urban life come 
to mean the further concentration of 
power in a few metropolises whose 
ramifying suburban dormitories will 
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finally swallow the rural hinterland?” 
As in answer to his queries, the cur- 
rent evaluations of our civilization by 
Max Lerner, C. Wright Mills, and 
other cogent analysts have reviewed 
anew the increased complexity of life 
in Megalopolis. Today, more than 
ever, O. W. Firkins’ lament of the 
1930’s about an wndepicted America’ 

has faint application to the small town, 
whose literary map becomes all the 
more crowded season by season. The 
1957-58 Broadway versions of Look 
Homeward, Angel and Winesburg, 
Ohio; the filming of The Long, Hot 
Summer (based on The Hamlet) and 
of Peyton Place, Grace Metalious’ un- 
restrained exposure of the passions of 
New England townspeople; James 
Gould Cozzens’ penetrating analysis, 
in By Love Possessed, of the mind of 
a small town lawyer and his entire 
milieu; the televizing of brief town 
dramas by Tennessee Williams and a 
new group of television playwrights; 
eight published television plays by 
Horton Foote called Harrison, Texas, 
and several recent anthologies of 
small-town television plays; and the 
recent programming by the American 
Studies Association of talks on the 
imaginative representation of the 
small town all clearly indicate that 
other chapters will have to be written 
about future concepts of “convention 
and revolt” in the literature of the 
American village and town. 


*Yale Review, XX (September 1930), pp. 140- 
150. 
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Television Drama: A Discussion 
Edited by Milton A. Kaplan 


In the December 1955 and January 1956 issues, the Journal carried the first 
symposium (in two parts) on television drama, sponsored by the Committee on 
the Study of Television of the NCTE. This second discussion, held at Columbia 
University last February, again brings together people from the television 
industry and teachers of English. 


Tue PartTIcIPANTS 


Robert Alan Aurthur, Writer. Television plays include Tale of the Comet (Studio 
One), A Sound of Different Drummers (Playhouse 90), The Thundering Wave (Play- 
house 90). His play, A Very Special Baby, was produced on Broadway last year, and 
another play is under option for production next year. 
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These representatives of various fields in television, proud of its contribution 


and potentialities, .. . 


FORSDALE: Now one of the things 
that teachers of English have been 
concerned with for a number of years 
is the question stated broadly, “What 
shall we do with and about the newer 
media of communication?” We are 
not sure that English teachers through- 
out the country are equipped at the 
moment to talk as sensibly as they 
might about television. If one assumes 
that television is a unique medium— 
that is to say, that it is not simply a 
junior or duplicate version of stage 
or film—then it follows that in its 
uniqueness it has qualities about which 
we English teachers should know, 
with which we should attempt to ac- 
quaint our students. 


KAPLAN: Let me ask a preliminary 
question. Is there a TV literature, a 
TV drama, as distinct from, let us 
say, stage drama—something that can 
be studied, something that can be ap- 
preciated, something that can be called 
literature? I suspect that the reluctance 
of English teachers to examine tele- 
vision is influenced by the fact that 
they think there is no literature there, 
that it is all inferior and cheap. 


BRODKIN: I think that there is a grow- 
ing body of good television literature. 
The finer things on television are in 
many cases fully as good, from a liter- 
ary viewpoint, as the better things in 
films and on Broadway. I see the better 
things that are done on Broadway and 
the better things that are done on tele- 
vision, and I am as moved by the good 
things on television as I am by those 
on Broadway. And I don’t think that 
I am prejudiced in favor of television 
because I don’t consider myself in 


television. I consider myself in the 
theater. I think there has been less time 
to evaluate the better things in televi- 
sion, and I think the ability to judge 
which are the better things in televi- 
sion is much more difficult since there 
are so many more plays in that me- 
dium than in any other. 


DONALDSON: I would like to support 
that. I think any one who sees most of 
the Broadway fare every year will 
agree that if you do selective television 
viewing, you are likely to see two, 
three, four, half a dozen good things 
during the year—dramatic shows— 
that are just as good as some of the 
plays on Broadway. 

BRODKIN: I think we all tend to be 
overawed by a famous writer. One 
of the poorest things on the air this 
year was the Shakespeare play. If you 
are objective enough you can see that 
the good things in television cover a 
range of subjects that Broadway can’t 
touch for reasons of censorship. 


FORSDALE: Could you give us an ex- 
ample of censorship on Broadway 
being stronger than on television? 


BRODKIN: Let’s take a play that Reg- 
inald Rose wrote, called Tragedy m 
a Temporary Town, sponsored by 
Alcoa. I think it came close to being 
a great play. I know that a motion 
picture cannot be made of it sim- 
ply because it cannot be financed. 
And why can’t it be financed? Be- 
cause the persons who determine the 
financing will not risk money on a 
subject of this kind. The motivation 
for earning the dollar on Broadway 
is such that with mighty few excep- 
tions producers tend to act as great- 
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er censors than do agencies and spon- 
sors. 

AuRTHUR: Here is another point I'd 
like to bring up. Walter Kerr, in 
Variety, wrote an article praising tel- 
evision drama and saying that it was 
a spawning ground for the theater. He 
added at the end that it seemed a 
shame that once a TV writer hit in 
the theater he would not return to 
television, because there was no pres- 
tige in television. Now I have always 
been concerned with the fact that all 
television is lumped together—a rather 
unusual thing. All magazines are not 
lumped together; all books aren’t 
lumped together; but television is tele- 
vision and there it stands, a monster in 


the living room. A parent will say, “I 
don’t let my child watch television.” 
He doesn’t say, “I don’t want my 
child to watch bad television.” It’s 
just, “I won’t have television in my 
house.” I don’t know how this prob- 
lem can be solved unless people begin 
to recognize that just as there are 
good magazines as opposed to bad 
magazines, there is good television as 
opposed to bad television. 

FoRSDALE: Lyman Bryson, who was a 
professor here, and was, as you know, 
at CBS, used to make the point very 
strongly that if we talked about all 
books, we would discover that there 
are just as many bad titles in print as 
in any other medium. 


consider TV drama, despite its obvious limitations and restrictions, . . . 


DONALDSON: I must note that the tele- 


vision playwright is struggling with a 


lot of rather artificial limitations, some 
of which he is gradually breaking out 
of, as economics and time availability 
allow him to do. Given these limita- 
tions, I think he has already, in a short 
period of time, begun to achieve a 
unique kind of drama. 

MANNES: I know it means taking 
issue, but I’ve noticed that a common 
denominator in television plays is that 
a great many of them, all except the 
top ones, start off very promisingly 
and then, at the end, arbitrary and 
false, the solution is tacked on, and 
somehow gets in before the commer- 
cial. It is almost as bald as that—the 
thing collapses at the end, time and 
time again. I would like to ask why 
this is so, far more on television than 
anywhere else. 

BRODKIN: The show probably has a 
rule that there will be nothing but 


happy endings. But I think we should 
confine ourselves to good television 
drama. 

MANNEs: But these programs are often 
so good up to that point, Mr. Brodkin. 
You can’t say that some of these plays 
are bad. They are well written, well 
acted, and they start off fine, but con- 
vention seems to dictate a neat solu- 
tion to something for which there is 
obviously no neat solution. 
DONALDSON: I concede this does occur 
very often, Miss Mannes, too often. 
This is a violation of classic dramatic 
construction, failure to motivate, fail- 
ure to build a character, the defects 
in any inadequate piece of literature. 
This often happens because, I think, 
either the writer is inadequate or the 
producers are more interested in at- 
tracting the audience by presenting it 
with a big dilemma that hooks them in 
and then winding up in a fashion that 
isn’t motivated or satisfactory, regard- 
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less of whether the ending is happy 
or not. 


KILEY:. I would like to bring up some- 
thing which I feel is very important 
to the immediate problem. I feel that 
in the television industry there is a 
strange schism at the moment. Take 
a concrete example: what has hap- 
pened to Studio One, which is repre- 
sentative, in a way, of what has hap- 
pened to a great many very good 
television hours? It is being highly 
commercialized. The shows are being 
jammed with so-called stars—names— 
and it seems to me that the quality of 
the writing and the production is 
steadily deteriorating. On the other 
side are good shows like The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey and the Samuel Johnson 
piece on Omnibus. But I feel that in 
terms of quantity the preponderance 
has gone to the side of mediocrity. 


AURTHUR: It is really an economic sit- 
uation. About five or six years ago 
when I came into television, costs were 
not high; therefore the sponsors were 
not particularly concerned. Also on 
Sunday night at nine o’clock we had 
a captive audience. There was nobody 
opposite us. So the non-competitive 
situation, plus the fact that the show 
didn’t cost much, gave the producer, 
Mr. Coe, great freedom. Now what 
happened at that specific point was 
that Coe, plus writers who were fresh 
and had come from other media, plus 
actors who had not been seen before— 
and who were fine actors—all came 
together. Now what has happened in 
Hollywood is just the opposite. It 
costs too much. It’s highly competi- 
tive; you have to use external things 
to get an audience. Now it is unfor- 
tunate but true that most movie actors 
can’t act. Therefore the whole show 
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suffers because these people don't 
know how to act. The same script 
done by New York actors will be 
entirely different when done by Hol- 
lywood actors. In television, these 
young actors who have since gone on 
to Hollywood (most of them)—Rod 
Steiger, Ben Gazarra, Kim Stanley, 
Dick Kiley—these were people who 
burst in on the scene. There hadn’t 
been acting like this in the home or 
anywhere. And there was truth. That 
was the most important thing I think 


—identification with the audience. The 


audience thought that it was seeing a 
life experience because the actor was 
going through it with a good script. 
And you don’t get that very often any 
more. 

BRODKIN: That is why it is so impor- 
tant to bring this back, and it can be 
brought back. If we are dealing with 
an industry of dollars and cents, then 
we have to fight it on that basis. And 
the only way you can fight it on that 
basis is to make the audience percep- 
tive enough to demand that the spon- 
sor do this kind of work. 


MANNEs: Let me throw in something 
that I don’t think has come up. One 
difference between television as it is 
now and stage or even movies is a 
total absence of satire. Will you tell 
me why? 

BRODKIN: I’m not sure I can tell you 
why. It’s part industry pressure, part 
money, part the fact that few writers 
work in this area. It’s risky. Every 
show you do now is a very important 
one. Every one. Because there are 
fewer shows, more rides on each one. 
We read scripts every day, every 
week, by the hundreds. Nothing 
comes in with satire, and almost noth- 
ing with comedy. | think writers learn 
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very quickly what can be sold and 
what can’t be sold. 


MANNEs: Isn’t this a criticism of the 
temper of the people, of ourselves, 
that we can’t take satire? We can’t go 
into the philosophic question, I sup- 
pose, but I am just curious to know 
why a very important literary form, 
such as satire, is absolutely out for the 
present. 


KAPLAN: Satire requires active partic- 


ipation and I think most of the partic- 
ipation you get in television is passive 
on the part of the viewers. 


MERSAND: Somebody once asked 
Kaufman why he didn’t try satire. He 
said: “Satire is what closes on Saturday 
night.” 

AURTHUR: Doesn’t satire imply criti- 
cism? Now we went through some 
dark days of democracy, which have 
lately eased up some, when nobody 
spoke up because his head could come 
off for this kind of talk, and we 
learned to be very careful. Last sum- 
mer I saw a revue in London which I 
found extraordinary because ninety 
percent of the jokes were so anti- 
American that I shuddered. Suddenly 
I realized that on the English stage, 
criticism was given and_ accepted 
freely. In our own country, I saw a 
comedian, Mort Sahl, in a night club 
in Hollywood, and I found myself 
looking around wondering, “How 
does he dare say that?” It is pretty sad 
if we are afraid of criticism in public. 
There is no one doing it on television. 
Bob Hope makes an “Eisenhower golf 
joke every once in while, but that’s as 
far as it goes. 


FORSDALE: We _ should look, then, 
among other things, in our television 
drama for courageous dealing with 
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unpopular issues and applaud that 
kind of effort. 


AuRTHUR: But where is there any 
sort of criticism? There is some of 
course—the extraordinary reaction on 
Murrow’s show about McCarthy that 
rocked the industry. It was a terribly 
dangerous thing to do. There are very 
few people in that position with the 
ability to do that kind of thing. 
MANNEs: I think we are skirting 
around a very major thing and that 
is the commercial system. I don’t think 
TV drama can attain the status of lit- 
erature until the writer is allowed con- 
tinuity, whether he has a whole half- 
hour, an hour, or:an hour and a half. 
To me, the inclusion of the commer- 
cial is a gross violation of mood, of 
form, and so in some cases, of content. 
It is an arbitrary segmentation which 
can be got around, of course, and 
it is got around by such good drama- 
tists as Mr. Aurthur. But there is a toll 
to be paid. Until a writer can write 
and sustain mood and action and char- 
acter without interruption for an hour 
or an hour and a half I don’t think 
you are going to get a complete dra- 
matic form. 


aurtHUR: We are talking about mass 
media here, and perhaps we should 
separate this kind of thing from novels 
or poetry where the writer has total 
control and the printed word is the 
end result. Certainly, sometimes on 
Playhouse 90 with a six-act play, I feel 
violated when the commercial for 
toilet tissues comes on, but I wonder 
if, in years to come, these things will 
be important in terms of the show 
itself. There are interruptions in a 
Broadway play, too. Motion pictures 
are shown mostly now in outdoor 
theaters where pizza pie sales are more 
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important than the film itself. Shake- 
speare undoubtedly felt unhappy 
when people would yell and carry 
on and throw oranges at the stage. I 
have been at the Chinese theater, in 
China, where people read newspapers 
throughout most of the play, and there 
was much noise and storming going 
on. In spite of all these things, a body 
of literature, not apparent at first sight, 
finally emerges. 


MANNES: I don’t think these are an- 
alogies, frankly, because the interrup- 
tions you speak of are not examples of 
parts ‘of the play. They are reactions 
of the audience, which may be annoy- 
ing to the guy in the next seat, but 
that is quite different from inserting 


a distinct literary form with its own 


KAPLAN: I think Shakespeare very 
often shaped his play because he was 
aware of the interruptions that would 
come. He probably wrote the intro- 
ductory scenes for that reason. Am I 
correct in saying the television drama- 
tists of today are aware of these com- 
mercial breaks and shape their plays 
because of those limitations and be- 
cause, perhaps, of these opportunities? 


AURTHUR: Of course. 


KAPLAN: And that therefore we are 
getting a play that is indigenous to 
TV and different from the stage play 
and motion picture? ; 


AURTHUR: Well, in the hour drama 
you are getting a three-act play. 


KAPLAN: With deliberate breaks? 


AURTHUR: Well, you shape material 
in the sense that you would shape 
a play for the theater. You write for 
three curtains. And they are dramatic 
curtains and have nothing to do with 
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a foreign body, a totally alien body, 
into the midst of a creative effort. 


BRODKIN: I know that when we 
watch plays on television in my home, 
the commercial is a welcome break 
frequently, because we don’t see it. 
We talk about the play. We get a kind 
of refreshing pause. I can remember 
my wife’s remarking on the few occa- 
sions that we have seen a play without 
commercials that she missed the breaks 
—she missed the relaxation which let 
us absorb more of the first act and then 
watch with renewed attention. If you 
are watching an hour-and-a-half or a 
two-hour play on television without 
a break, I think that you might find 
it hard to give it attention. 


rules and characteristics ... 


the fact that they are followed by 
commercials. It’s constructed as a 
play. There’s an interesting question 
that I’ve never thought of until now. 
Perhaps Dick Kiley can answer 
whether the actor prefers that kind 
of construction or whether he feels 
that a performance could be sustained 
without interruption. Eli Wallach 
just got back from England, where 
he performed Counselor At Law an 
hour and forty minutes without a 
break, and he said it was an extra- 
ordinary effort for him, and he wasn’t 
sure that he gave the kind of per- 
formance he might have given had it 
been constructed differently. 


KiLey: I agree. I think that nowhere 
in our mediums is there anything 
which parallels that kind of perfor- 
mance. In motion pictures, of course 
there is definite continuity, but the 
whole thing is shot in bits and pieces, 
and on the stage the actor goes to a 
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curtain, particularly in a play which 
is highly dramatic and very emotiona! 
—for example, one like Time Limit, 
which I did a couple of seasons ago on 


Broadway. 


MANNES: I would just like to say that 
not for a minute did I mean there 
should be no hreaks, no pauses—obvi- 
ously you can’t sustain without any 
breaks. I’m merely saying the breaks 
come fast and furious, and more so 
than ever, in television drama, and 
these affect the mood and structure 
so that one’s good moments are often 
very brief. They are marvelous, but 
they are truncated, very often un- 
naturally, by the demands of the com- 
mercial medium. I’m all for breaks, 
but real breaks; that is, pauses, silences. 


FORSDALE: [| wonder whether we 


might not go down that particular line 
which you have invited us to take of 


stressing the dramatic values, by ask- 
ing: What are some of these dramatic 
values which you folks in television 
think we ought to be talking about 
with our students? 

KILEY: From my standpoint, as an 
actor, and also as a viewer, I have 
always felt that the best type of tele- 
vision script is the script that deals 
intimately and closely with a very 
small area. A play which I have done 
twice on television, The Just and the 
Unjust, is an adaption of the James 
Gould Cozzens’ book. Now Cozzens 
has a style which is peculiarly adapt- 
able to television. He takes a day or 
two in a man’s life, and he examines 
it microscopically, as he did in By 
Love Possessed. Now I feel that this 
is by far an easier and a better canvas 
upon which to work than, say, some- 
thing which deals with years in a 
person’s life or covers enormous areas. 


In everything that I have done on 
television which | thought worth- 
while, there has been one point which 
was similar: a small area was explored 
closely. 

FORSDALE: Is this because of the time 
dimension of the program—its length— 
or the dimension of the scree? 


KILEY: I really can’t say. I haven’t 
been that analytical about it. Almost 
all of the big failures, I feel, have 
been attempts to achieve the kind of 
extravaganza quality which_I feel only 
motion pictures can achieve. Maybe it 
is the size of the screen; maybe it is 
the fact that you are sitting in the 
living room. 

MANNES: I agree with Mr. Kiley on 
this. I do think that the limitations 
of television are its greatest strength, 
the fact that it is small and that it 
is short in terms of time gives tremen- 
dous emphasis to intimacy. Character, 
I think, is the backbone of television 
drama. In other words, the action must 
come out of the character, not the 
character out of the action. 


KAPLAN: Wouldn’t you have fewer 
characters, generally, and isn’t there 
more emphasis, therefore, on the dia- 
logue? 

MANNES: Absolutely. The fewer 
characters the better. The less purely 
physical activity and confusion, the 
better. 

MERSAND: This seems to me a kind 
of repetition of the history of films. 
When we first began to teach motion 
picture appreciation in the schools, 
those who didn’t want to bother al- 
ways said they were so unrealistic, so 
untrue to life, so false. And for the 
first thirty or forty years in the history 
of films, there was no script that was 
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worth including in a text. Then Gass- 
ner collected twenty of the more seri- 
ous plays in the late 40’s or so. The 
movies grew up and told the. truth, 
and told it seriously. I think TV 
drama has gone through that same 
stage. 


BRODKIN: ,I don’t think you can com- 
pare the growth of television dramas 


offering opportunities to the actor. . 


AuRTHUR: I think television is the 
most intimate medium of all. The suc- 
cess of the drama, I feel, depends on 
how well the production succeeds in 
getting into depth, how deeply it digs. 
And I always feel that the issue must 
be basically life and death. The tele- 
vision camera—and Mr. Kiley will 
confirm this from having watched his 
own kinescopes—is the most searching 
eye of all. And acting is important. 
The drama that is badly acted, no 
matter how well it is done otherwise, 
is talky on television. Television re- 
quires extraordinary acting. 


FoRSDALE: More so than stage or film? 
AURTHUR: Much more so than an- 
other medium. I agree with Miss Dun- 
nock, who said that the difference 
between acting on the stage and acting 
in television is the difference between 
external truth and internal truth. I 
had never thought of it quite that 
way, but the actor who cannot express 
that wonderful internal truth fails the 
drama and the drama suffers for it. 


KILEY: I have grown up in television 
—although I have done stage and mo- 
tion pictures. I feel, 4 propos of what 
Bob [Aurthur] says, that this is so true, 
because an actor to perform well in 
television must retain something which 
he does not really have to have as 
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to motion pictures, because from the 
beginning there were people in tele- 
vision doing dramas of integrity and 
quality. People who came into televi- 
sion came in with theater experience, 
with some writing experience, and 
worked in their own medium from 
the beginning with a technique de- 
veloped in ‘the theater. 


much in motion pictures or on the 
stage. That is almost an improvisatory 
quality, because, even though you do 
adhere to the script, the camera be- 
comes so much a part of the scene you 
must keep an enormous amount of 
freedom. The moment you become 
rigid, or appear to be acting, you can 
be spotted instantly. 


FORSDALE: You literally improvise in 
certain ways? 


KILEY: You have very narrow con- 
fines within which to improvise. Im- 
provising on a theme is, I think, a 
little bit different from simply impro- 
vising or ad libbing as such. Here is a 
case in point. I did a television show 
with Kim Stanley called The Glass 
Wail, in which she played a mentally- 
ill woman who was released from an 
institution after eight years. I had been 
married to her. There was a scene 
where I picked her up and I took her 
out of the hospital and brought her 
to a hotel. I was terribly concerned 
about her. We were both ill at ease, 
and the lines went something like this: 
I said: “Now, let’s see, your appoint- 
ment is at...” And she said: “Two 
o’clock.” And I said: “Yes, two 
o’clock. O.K., Pll pick you up after 
work and we'll see what happens, and 
we'll have a drink.” Well, Kim, who is 
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a very fine, intuitive actress, did some- 
thing a little bit different. I said, “Let’s 
see now, your appointment is at...” 
and did something which | had not 
done before—I touched her arms. She 
immediately reacted to this rather than 
to the line. The fact was that we had 
been apart for eight years and we 
had once been very close. So I saw her 
reacting to the touch and I reacted 
to her reacting. She did not answer 
me. She did not say, “Two o'clock.” 
So I said, “Is it two?” And then she 
said, “Oh, yes, yes, two o’clock.” This, 
then, became a moment which we had 
never achieved before. It really was 
not achieved in the writing at all, and 
had never been achieved in the re- 
hearsals. But because she is very free 
and intuitive and has this improvisa- 
tory gift, a very interesting quality and 


and the writer, 


FORSDALE: Could we talk a bit further 
about the nature of these characteristics 
that go together to make up the good 
television program? Now, what kind 
of writing is good television writing? 

AurTHUR: I think the best kind of 
writing is the most personal kind of 
writing, where the production has a 
very strong point of view, where there 
is very definite intent, where there is 
no confusion about what the show 
means—dramatically or any other way. 
It’s a highly collaborative effort. It 
starts with the collaboration between 
the writer and director, director and 
actors, right around the horn. If it is 
a really good show, there is no way 
of telling whose contribution brings 
about each successive moment. The 
script, of course, stands. I mean the 
words are there and if the show is a 
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dimension came out of that moment. 
This is what I mean by keeping a free- 
dom within certain confines. 
FORSDALE: Another question, Mr. 
Kiley. You said earlier that acting on 
television was very demanding. I won- 
der what kind of status the medium 
has among actors. I have the impres- 
sion that at one time an actor wouldn’t 
be caught dead on television. 

KiLey: I think it has grown up con- 
siderably. There are certain prestige 
shows on which he does not lose face 
among his fellows. But there are cer- 
tain kinds of bread-and-butter shows, 
shows you do to pay the rent, which 
are a kind of comedown for an actor. 
But I think a very high class show, for 
example The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
is very, very uplifting for an actor, 
and helps his prestige. 


very good one, you can be sure they 
are pretty much the writer’s words. In 
the collaboration between writers and 
actors a great deal of changing goes 
on, and it is vitally important, because 
the whole intent of a production is to 
extend the original meaning of the 
script. 


FORSDALE: Does this mean changing 
the original meaning if additional in- 
sights come along? 


AuURTHUR: No, it means the opposite 
of changing the meaning. It means 
simply taking the meaning and bring- 
ing it to life. If a moment is a love 
scene, the greatest contribution an 
actor can make may be to do away 
with the words altogether. 


FORSDALE: A moment ago you said 
that the basic issue, you thought, in 
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this highly intimate and personal me- 
dium of television, was life and death. 
How literally did you mean that? 


AURTHUR: Completely literally. I don’t 
think you can name a good television 
drama—or a good drama of any sort— 
where the issue is not life and death. 


FoRSDALE: In your Sound of Differ- 
ent Drummers the issue was clearly 
life and death—a man debating with 
himself about what the smportant 
values were. This was life and death. 
I find your statement so dramatic that 
I’m pausing for a moment to see if we 
can prove or disprove the point. 


AuRTHUR: Well, we might get into a 
semantic discussion here which would 
be a waste of time. There can be liv- 
ing death. In Marty, for instance, I 
feel the issue was life and death, clear- 
ly. If Marty did not form a relation- 
ship with his girl but maintained the 
ties to his mother, he was dead. Pat- 
terns was a matter of life and death. 
We are dealing, most of us, in areas 
where unless positive action is taken 
the result is total defeat. 


KILEY: I was interested in Bob Aur- 
thur’s life-and-death statement. Do 
you feel that this is a quality which 
is peculiar to television writing? 


aurTHUR: If you're really digging 
under the surface, then you must get 
down to those really basic issues. In 
a stage play where you can deal with 
many people, issues don’t necessarily 
have to be that kind of life-and-death 
struggle. Film has a different kind of 
construction. But I really feel that 
this is true about television. 


KAPLAN: If the attention is drawn to 
dialogue, and if the focus is necessarily 
sharper, wouldn’t there seem to be a 
great demand for poetry on TV? 
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Poetic drama? We have had a few 
such cases. 


auRTHuR: I don’t think there is a 
demand for poetic drama anywhere. 
KAPLAN: Let’s put it this way. I think 
that you need a kind of compression 
in TV dialogue and since the —— 
that is most compressed is poetry, I 
daresay the best TV writing very 
often approaches that. 


MANNES: Yes, I was going to say 
that in really fine writing there is a 
line between the poetic and what is 
prose which is very fine. I would agree 
with you that there is a magnificent 
chance on television for the word, 
and the word in any combination and 
in any rhythm. I also noticed that very 
often when I see Shakespeare on TV 
I get a lot more out of the actual lines 
than I do in the theater, where I can’t 
hear them. Here we have this intimacy 
again, this close- -up, this focus, which 
I think could restore the language. 


AuRTHUR: A practical matter enters 
here. There is very little time to pre- 
pare a television show. The writer for 
television has to be prepared for one 
thing, and that is non-dedication to 
the word. The writer who fights for 
his words is a very unhappy writer 
and usually very wrong, because in the 
bringing-to-life of a television play, I 
have found that actors contribute 
more than any other element, once the 
script has been written. A writer who 
fights an actor is making a big mistake, 
because the actor, if he is a good actor, 
is usually right. Poetry would suffer 
under these conditions because it is 
written in a form that is difficult to 
violate. 


MANNES: Then you can’t call TV 
drama a literary form. 


TELEVISION DRAMA: A DISCUSSION 


AURTHUR: 
form? 


Is playwriting a literary 


MANNES: Yes, I think so. I know 
there are things changed in rehearsals— 
I’ve been to a vast number of them— 
but substantially the script is there, 
and I gather this is not at all the case in 


TV. 
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AURTHUR: No, I would say it’s exact- 


ly the same thing, except compressed. 


BRODKIN: Despite Bob’s modesty in 
proclaiming what the actor and pro- 
ducer bring to the program, the script 
is, in my estimation, the overwhelming 
factor in television. 


opportunities which should be intensified with the growth of an active and 


informed audience, 


BRODKIN: I’d like to suggest some- 
thing that could be done by teachers 
of English and literature that is very, 
important. I think they can create an 
audience for the better things in 
drama. We are definitely going in the 
direction of—in the bad sense—“pop- 
ular drama.” It happened to Studio 
One; it happened to Climax!; it has 
happened to Kraft. Those that resisted 
it went off the air. Unless we get an 
audience that is big enough, or unless 
we get pay-as-you-go television that 
can afford a specialized audience, 
we're not going to have good drama. 
We’ve got to create a demand for it. 


DONALDSON: Could I add, too, that it is 
a vocal audience that will help achieve 


this? TV networks and sponsors get- 


plenty of mail, most of it negative. 
Not very many people bother to write 
that they like something. Anyone in 

a position to determine what will go 
on the air and what will continue on 
the air is going to be sensitive to what 
he hears from the viewers. 


MERSAND: One of the things we can 
recommend is that our teachers and 
students write when something good 
is produced and thus encourage the 
producers. 


AURTHUR: This is very important, be- 
cause, as Mr. Donaldson says, ninety 
percent of the mail is negative mail. 
People write only when they are 
angry. And out of thirty million 
people, there are a lot of angry people. 


the development of which is an important function of the teaching of English. 


ForspALE: Would you folks in tele- 
vision subscribe to the proposition 
that teachers in schools ought to be 
studying television drama, explicitly? 
DONALDSON: I would certainly sub- 
scribe to the thesis that schools could 
do a great deal to urge selectivity in 
television viewing. Undoubtedly this 
is one of the most unselective things 
that Americans do today. It doesn’t 
seem to me that there ought to be 
too much mystery about the criteria 


of good television drama since it in- 
volves what, I am sure, teachers stress 
in literature of other kinds. The usual 
television viewer doesn’t formalize this 
by talking about characterization and 
construction, but he knows a good 
story from a bad one. He knows a 
good format from a bad one. I think 
television can be a good observation 
workshop for students who are being 
taught appreciation of drama. 


AuRTHUR: I think Ross Donaldson 
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used the key word-—selectivity. This, 
I believe, is the one thing that the 
teacher can help with most effectively. 
Criteria have different meanings to 
different people. There is an enormous 
opportunity in television for people 
who exercise selectivity to see extra- 
ordinary actors like the cast in The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. Our parents 
might never have been given an 
opportunity to see these actors, but 
they came.into our homes in the 
most intimate kind of drama from a 
story by a Pulitzer-Prize story writer. 
I think that if teachers don’t take ad- 
vantage of this kind of drama on the 
air, they are seriously lacking in re- 
sponsibility. 

corr: I'd like to carry it one step 
further. I feel very strongly that view- 
ing on a selective basis ‘should be an 
assignment as a part of an established 
curriculum. Instead of the passive 
viewing that most students and adults 
indulge i in, mandatory viewing would 
be active, and through it students 
could be led into establishing levels of 
taste in relation to things that are now 
rather foreign to them—matters like: 
What is good acting? Where is the 
element of direction in a script? What 
are the writing values? 


STERNER: 


May I make a plea for more 
information about plays that are com- 
ing along? I spend many hours scat- 
tering the news through the school of 


the plays that are coming, but some- 
times just merely mentioning the name 
of the play is not enough. There is 
another problem, too. You cannot 
assign, say, Playhouse 90 to a high 
school class because there are too 
many students who cannot listen to it. 
You can ask most students to listen to 
it, but you have to give another 
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assignment for the ones who cannot. 
Another question comes into my 
mind. How much should you prepare 
a class for a television drama? In my 
opinion it varies. Sometimes I let them 
go into it cold. Sometimes not. A 
teacher needs to know some back- 
ground before she makes that assign- 
ment. 


MANNES: I wish, too, as a minor 
critic, that I could categorically let my 
readers know when something good 
was coming up. I try when it is pos- 
sible, if I can see an advance kine- 
scope or get into rehearsal. While one 
knows that certain writers, certain 
producers, and certain directors and 
actors are usually good, this still does 
not mean that the net result is neces- 
sarily good. And you can say, “Now 
be sure always to look at Playhouse 
90,” and alas, let’s say three out of four 
of Playhouse 90’s are just not very 
good, even though the people con- 
cerned are good. So you are always 
up against this one-shot thing. It is 
different with a play. It’s different 
with a movie. In TV it’s here; it’s 
gone. It still is not possible to say, 
“You mustn’t miss this, no matter what 
happens.” 


cott: May I take exception to that, 
just slightly? I have long felt it is one 
of the failures of our national culture, 
certainly as it relates to legitimate 
theatre, that we have become so be- 
holden to the critic for evaluating for 
us that there are very few areas where 
there are really basic, inherent, and 
personal criteria established. In other 
words, we go for the good thine. I 
don’t think it would be in any way 
detrimental if a student were exposed 
to the good and the bad so long as the 
criteria and taste were established. I 
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think you can recognize the good only 
by exposing yourself to the bad. 


DONALDSON: Every television viewer 
is a first-night audience. I think the 
English teacher is in a perfect position 
to stress the classic dramatic values, 
most of which should be in good tele- 
vision dramas, and certainly she is tak- 
ing no more chance than is normal 
anyway if the students are turned 
loose on what may or may not turn 
out to be a good drama that night. 


STERNER: In the study of drama fre- 
quently we use books rather than the 
stage itself. Many of our children have 
never seen a real drama even though 
Newark is near New York City. Now 
television—published television drama 
—is not easy to study with a group, 
and I wish I could have television pro- 
grams to show in the class, so that we 
could watch something together that 
was worthwhile and then discuss it. 
That to me would be ideal in teaching. 
Why can’t we have kinescopes? 
DONALDSON: We're tied down now 
by requests for scripts from schools. 
These are certainly legitimate requests 
and ought to be welcomed, but it is 
very difficult to respond to these re- 
quests. First, purely for physical rea- 
sons; then, because of the rights in- 
volved. I’d like to see these problems 
solved but I don’t think it is likely to 
happen soon, unfortunately. 


FORSDALE: It might be worth explor- 
ing whether the Academy of Televi- 
sion Arts and Sciences could in the 
long run serve as a clearing house. 


corr: As I suggested to you recently, 
Mr. Forsdale, the Academy i is W orking 
hard for the establishment of a library 
of television film and_ kinescopes 
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which, with union clearance (a thing 
that might more readily be given to 
the Academy, for example, than to 
a television network), would make 
materials available to educators, not 
for public viewing, but for classroom 
use primarily. Also I do believe there 
is a growing stock of television scripts 
in print. Organizations like the Writ- 
er’s Guild of America now have an 
annual anthology of prizewinning 
television drama, and there are others 
that are equally as good. 


FORSDALE: There are also anthologies 
of scripts by Rod Serling and Paddy 
Chayevsky. 

aurTHUR: There’s another problem 
in this. I don’t think that the television 
plays would read well. 

corr: This is a very interesting prob- 
lem. Hamlet probably was never 
meant to be read either, as a matter of 
fact, and a television play less so, 
when it is available in kinescope or in 
live fashion. 


AURTHUR: I would like to add one 
final thing. I don’t feel that the English 
teacher should be too concerned about 
critical criteria. The real criterion is 
how deeply the audience itself is in- 
volved—how deeply the individual is 
involved with whatever is on the 
screen. 


KAPLAN: There is another aspect. We 
are teaching drama, and if we teach 
drama in terms of the conditions the 
dramatist works under, then we can 
say the television dramatist writes in 
terms of his medium and that is why 
we have few characters in a limited 
area. I think that opens up an avenue 
of understanding for our students, and 
perhaps for our teachers, too. 
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Problems in Paperback Publishing 


Edited by David Zamchick 


The paperbacks have come as a boon to the high school English teacher—but 
not without problems for both publishers and teachers. The discussion 
reported below was arranged by the Paperbacks Sub-committee of the English 
Committee, Metropolitan School Study Council. Mr. Zamchick, chairman of the 
sub-committee, teaches English at the South Senior High School, Great Neck, 


Long Island. 


Fre representatives of the leading 

paperback publishers in the low- 
price field explored the potential of 
the paperback market in the public 
schools at a recent panel discussion. 
The report which follows summarizes 
the highlights of this discussion. 


The Distribution Problem 


Delivery to the schools was the most 
thorny issue. One teacher, after deal- 
ing with four different distributors, 
was still unsure of receiving a 500- 
book order. “. . . We could sell liter- 
ally hundreds of books in our school. 
We've established a paperback pro- 
gram through the years, but we can’t 
get supplies when we want them.” 


One panelist suggested a solution: 


Distribution is a basic problem. . . 
our distributional setup hasn’t gone at 
the pace that our publishing program 
has . . . Make contact with the local 
wholesaler (magazine distributor not 
book wholesaler) and discuss your 
problem with him. If he’s interested in 
your business he will make some effort 
to supply you . . . If the wholesaler 
is not interested we are, and we will 
take the necessary steps to serve you 
directly. 


Another panelist described the fi- 
nancial factors involved and the physi- 
cal effort required in the work of | 
distribution. 

Staying in the black in this paper- 
back business isn’t easy. The list price 
is one-tenth or less the cost of the same 
book in hard cover. Publishing at one- 
tenth the cost, with paper increased 
about three to four hundred percent 
above pre-war prices, presents a great 
problem. To send one book through 
the mails costs one penny. We can’t 
afford to fill an order under twenty 
books. That’s a minimum. Then you 
must consider warehousing. Teachers 
want to order a wide variety of titles. 
A girl practically wears out her feet if 
she goes back and forth — and 
packing, let’s say, eighty different 
titles. Paperback publishing must con- 
sider costs in fractions of a cent. 


It was established also that the 
paperback industry, in general, is 
dependent on the mass distribution 
facilities of the magazine distributor. 
The distributor is primarily interested 
in new titles which come out each 
month, as well as in supplying maga- 
zines, not in keeping track of good 
back list titles. In the eyes of the dis- 
tributor, magazines come first and 
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The New Officers of the National Council 
of Teachers of English 


JOSEPH MERSAND 
PRESIDENT 


“Judging from hundreds of replies which 1 have received from leaders 
in education, business, and the professions, interest in our profession and in 
our results is extremely high. It will be a great privilege to serve the Council 
as its President in its efforts to develop to the maximum degree the com- 
petence in the English language arts of every child, youth, and adult whom 
we teach. Never in our history has the challenge to think, write, and speak 
effectively been greater; and | shall do all in my power.to enable us all to 
meet that challenge.” 


The new President, who served during the past year as First Vice-President, is head 
of the English department in the Jamaica High School of New York City. In addi- 
tion, he is a lecturer at Queens College and at the City College of New York. A 
high school E ‘nglish teacher since 1931, he has served as a chairman and member of 
various committees of the NCTE, and was its Second Vice-President in 1953-54. He 
is the author of several textbooks for high school English. 
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RUTH G. STRICKLAND 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


“The influence of the National Council of Teachers of English is 
exerted in a thousand ways—through our publications, our local, state, and 
national activities, and through the daily influence of each of us on the stu- 
dents we teach. Whether students are young children in the elementary 
school or graduate students engaged in doctoral research, each is utilizing 
communication as a means of self-building. The quality of their self-building 
may make a tremendous difference to the world during the next few years.” 


A former public school and demonstration school teacher, Dr. Strickland is now 
professor of elementary education at Indiana University. In 1948 she served as an 
educational consultant in Japan, and in 1956 spent several months visiting schools in 
England. She was the NCTE Second Vice-President in 1953, and co-edited Language 
Arts for Today’s Children, Volume II in the NCTE Curriculum Series. She is the 
author of the well-known The Language Arts in the Elementary School. 
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G. ROBERT CARLSEN 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


“English is promises. It promises a comfortable, easy, and unlabored 
use of language. It promises ability to say the right thing in the right way 
at the right time. It promises excitement, adventure, and intrigue. I: 
promises the chance to live many lives and many experiences rather than 
only one’s own. It promises understanding of human nature. It promises 
beauty. Can we who teach it finally succeed in fulfilling its promises for 


every boy and girl?” 


Dr. Carlsen is a professor of English Education and head of the English department 
in the University High School, State University of lowa. He began teaching in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools, and later served as head of the EF nglish department i in 
the University of Minnesota High School. He has taught, too, at the University of 
Colorado and the University of Texas. He has been an NCTE director-at- large and 
chairman of the Committee on the Senior High School Book List. 
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SECONDARY SECTION COMMITTEE 


CarROLYN BacBy Miriam B Booru RicHarp Corin 
Ponca City, Oklahoma Erie, Pennsylvania Peekskill, New York 


MyrtLe Gustarson D. Herron Mary MarJjeRRISON 
Oakland, California Newark, New Jersey Helena, Montana 


SaraH |. Roopy 
Nyack, New York 
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PROBLEMS IN PAPERBACK PUBLISHING 


then books. This poses problems for 
the educational market. To improve 
this situation, three of the publishers 
represented on the panel recently gave 
special distribution privileges to one 
organization. At first, the organiza- 
tion’s activities were restricted to the 
New York City area, but in a year 
or so it is expected that they will ex- 
tend to include all of Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and New York. (Marco 
and Company, 564 Albany Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Paperback Reprints 


Popular authors such as Heming- 
way, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Thomas Mann create spe- 
cial problems for paperback publish- 
ers. Origindl hard-cover publishers 
may recall the rights to the works 
of a particular author and prevent 


them from being made available in 
paperback reprints. Consequently, 
each publishing house varies in its ap- 
proach to reprints. 


On original publishing, we print 
100,000 copies in one edition. On later 
_—-. 15,000 to 20,000, but you 

ave to have an initial interest, a good 
substantial sale on the newsstand. Once 
there is a substantial newsstand distri- 
bution and there is a strong educa- 
tional market developed, a title can 
continue on the basis of the educa- 
tional market. 

Once the — process is set, it 
is a matter of pressing the button and 
letting it run for about two hours and 
there you have 25,000 books. Very 
close and careful attention is given to 
any book which has the potential of 
selling close to that figure. Some of us 
— are doing books which we 

ope will grow to that figure, even 
though they may not work out im- 
mediately. 
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You people (teachers) are already 
influencing the matter of books going 
back into reprint. There have been at 
least six . .. books which were brought 
back into circulation as a result of 
requests received through the Teen 
Age Book Club . . . . When there are 
50,000 or 75,000 (books guaranteed) 
for TAB, this is enough to warrant 
going back into another printing. 

We now have a list of titles which 
we have determined will never go out 
of print within the foreseeable i 
When supplies drop to a point, say 
5,000 copies, we will immediately re- 
print. This applies to books that we 
have a constant demand for from col- 
leges and schools and this list will 
grow all the time. 


Literature Directed Toward 
the Non-academic 


Generally, the paperback represen- 
tatives were agreed that this market 
was of little or minor interest to them. 
The Teen Age Book Club was singled 
out as “probably doing the most effec- 
tive job in choosing material of this 
kind and making it available.” Believe 
It or Not by Ripley received special 
mention. Some teachers found it de- 
sirable for non-academic groups be- 
cause the selections were only about 
250 words long, so attention could be 
given to short interest spans. 


Sales of the whole group of nurse 
stories, for the most part career titles 
for girls, reveals a growing popularity. 
Interest expressed through Teen Age 
Book Club has proved influential 
enough to bring out these books, and 
while publishers themselves do not 
know why they sell or by whom they 
are bought, apparently the sales con- 
vince them of the necessity of pro- 
viding this kind of literature. 
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Experimentation on Bindings, 
Size of Type, Margins, | 
and Quality of Paper 


For the young reader there may be 
problems in seeing, in focusing on 
print. The paperback, be: use of its 
special demands, may accentuate the 
difficulties of seeing. The publishers 
were divided on their attention to 
this problem. 


We set a minimum of ten-point type 
for any book published for Teen Age 
Book Club. For Arrow Book Club 
(grades 4 through 6) it’s twelve- or 
fourteen-point type... We consider 
textbook practice . . . and some of the 
standards of the Board of Education 
(New York City). 


The Board of Education (New 
York City) has its type specifications 
in printed form and we had that in- 
formation when we began to plan Key 
Books. 


Seven years ago... we could afford 
to publish a 25-cent book of 320 pages 
.. +. Now if we put out a book of 
198 pages for 25 cents we are cutting 
it very thin .... This is strictly an 
economic matter . .. you must remem- 
ber that you are dealing with an in- 
dustry which measures its profits in 
pennies and fractions of pennies, and 
these things have become very im- 
portant to us.... 


We use what we call a Times 
Roman, a type font used in the New 
York Times which has proved most 
effective, the clearest for its size... . 
Whenever we publish a book which 
is on reading, or a book to improve 
a person’s reading, or will reach a per- 
son who may have eye trouble or 
difficulty in reading, we will try to 
add a few points to the type face. 
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Policy on Covers 


In particular, three covers of books 
of interest to teachers were described 
as being offensive and not suitable for 
school purposes. Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness was reprinted with a new 
cover presumably because there was 
little justification for the old which 
portrayed a scene which was not part 
of the book. Orwell’s 1984 is in the 
process of change. One teacher com- 
mented on the vigorous objections 
raised by a parent who was concerned 
with the approach to sex on its cover. 
Conrad’s Lord Jim provoked the most 
comment. Teen Age Book Club had 
expressed an interest in the book, but 
felt it would not be acceptable to the 
schools because of its cover. Said the 
panelist— 


This judgment was questioned and 

. . covers were sent to the teachers 
(who acted as) advisors and the an- 
swer was unanimous that the cover 
could not be used .... (The publisher 
has since) produced a new cover (for 
the TAB edition) which is eminently 
satisfactory. 


There was general agreement that 
covers have shown improvement since 
1947. Some of the panelists felt that the 
matter of taste was a “slippery one.” 
It was suggested that responsible pub- 
lishers reflected a philosophy of re- 
sponsible tastes in covers which was 
directed at educating the public to 
this new art form. The point was made 
that teachers should be more aware 
of the paperback field. “If you want 
to improve the covers of paperbacks, 
the first step is to learn what paper- 
backs are actually doing and who is 
doing what.” 

It was also established that each 
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publishing house caters to a market of 
its own choosing and develops stand- 
ards of its own; therefore, it is essen- 
tial to know who has caused the “very 
obvious and inexcusable excesses in 
the paperback business,” and not cen- 
sure the entire industry for the lack 
of restraint in a few. 


Accomplishment of the 
Discussion 


Panelists repeatedly expressed the 
feeling that teachers and publishers 
ought to exchange opinions and points 
of view more often. 


I think one thing that I would like 
to see come out would be an advisory 
council on our public relations... . 
Perhaps there should be a Paperback 
Book Council similar to the Children’s 
Book Council of the hard-cover pub- 
lishers, which arranges traveling ex- 
hibits of new children’s books. 


It seems to me that the crucial prob- 
lem is one of distribution and if we 
can somehow sit down with you and 
thrash this out more thoroughly, we 
will be on the way to a happy rela- 
tionship. 


The paperback book industry does 
need a public relations program. I 
think the comparative lack of com- 
munication between the industry and 
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education is one of the weak 


points 


The major purpose for our being 
here, from your standpoint, is to see 
that your kids read. Our major point 
may or may not be to sell you books 
for that purpose. The paperback book 
industry is an exciting factor... in 
getting kids to read. It is a lot more 
exciting from the standpoint of a con- 
tinuing readership—a continuing book 
reading public.... 


The very fact of this meeting (being 
held) is revealing ... . Your sugges- 
tions are being noted and will certainly 
be considered. 


We haven’t heard nearly enough 
from you. Maybe it is necessary for 
you to know some of the conditions 
under which we work and our re- 
sources. But I wonder whether there 
could, perhaps, be another meeting in 
which we lined up our questions “for 
you... there are many that have not 
been ccmhiall on here today. 


While none of the discussants pro- 
duced reliable figures of sales to 
schools, Teen Age Book Club pro- 
jected its probable total for the year— 
nine to ten million books. While sub- 
stantial in itself this figure seemed lost, 
like the proverbial needle in a hay- 
stack, in the almost 300 million sales 
expected by the industry at large. 


REPORT ON GIFTED 


The September 1958 issue of THE English Journal carried a special report 
by Clarence Hach on the NEA Conference on the Identification and Education 
of the Academically Talented in the American Secondary School. A full report 
(160 pages, paperbound) is now available, at $1.50 per copy, from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Sections of the book concern 
methods of identifying the academically talented, society’s responsibility for them, 
development of goals, organization of the program, and ‘curriculum considerations. 


Ten Uses for Commercial Television 
in the English Classroom 


James J. Brunstein 


Practical suggestions are always at a premium, and this article has ten of them. 
The author teaches English at the Casa Grande Union High School, Casa 


Grande, Arizona. 


UCH HAS been written about edu- 

cational television, and certainly 
many impressive accomplishments 
must be credited to the ETV pioneers. 
From Hagerstown, Maryland, to Seat- 
tle, Washington, many of the 257 air- 
wave bands reserved for ETV by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion are either providing students with 
America’s newest concept of learn- 
ing, or they are preparing to do so 
very soon. Not to go unmentioned is 
the fact that English teachers have 
been among those taking an early lead 
in developing the medium as a tool 
for the teaching of the language arts. 


But a glance through the educational 
periodicals of the past few years would 
indicate that educators are tending to 
ignore commercial TV in their en- 
thusiasm for the newer ETV, since 
little has been published concerning 
classroom use of this medium which 
is continuing to capture from twelve 
to fifteen hours of teenagers’ leisure 
time each week.’ Because commercial 
TV is considered the most powerful 
of the mass communication media, this 
apparent snubbing must stop; instead, 
a program of understanding and use 


*Arno Jewett, “National Trends in Teachi 
High School English,” The English Journal, 
XLVI (September 1957), p. 329. 


must be adopted so that teachers might 
add TV as a teaching tool, rather 
than having it continue its hypnotic 
effect upon the uninformed. English 
teachers especially can make good use 
of commercial TV in presenting the 
language arts. Perhaps some of the 
following techniques might work 
toward this goal. 

1. Mock TV programs in the class- 
room could be a boon to the ingenious 
teacher in any number of ways. Many 
teachers have reported using the for- 
mat of the “$64,000 Question” in the 
classroom, but how about English 
teachers using the format of “The 
Last Word” for the teaching of gram- 
mar and usage? Bergen Evans’ weekly 
half hour may not rate high on the 
commercial TV scale, but the basic 
idea could be worth an Emmy in the 
English room. Students could practice 
letter writing in addressing questions 
concerning difficult areas of grammar 
and usage to a panel made up of capa- 
ble students. These questions could be 
debated, with the teacher, perhaps, 
summing up the statements and deliv- 
ering the authoritative answer. Effec- 
tive use of a tape recorder would pro- 
vide other classes a chance to hear the 
different approaches to the same prob- 
lems. 
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2. A suggestion for using the 
Emmy Awards presentation appeared 
in the April 1958 issue of The English 
Journal. Teachers were given the sug- 
gestion to use this presentation as a 
basis for comparing students’ impres- 
sions of what is good on TV with 
the industry’s image of itself. Themes 
could precede the broadcast, with a 
discussion followi ving to bring out dif- 
ferences of opinion.’ 


3. Other writing assignments could 
center around any phase of TV. Sug- 
gested topics might include: 


Television’s Outstanding Female 
Personality 

Television’s Outstanding Male 
Personality 

The Most Educational Program on 
Television 

The Most Entertaining Program on 
Television 

Television’s Best Family Program 

Television’s Most Effective 
Advertisement 

How Television Advertisements 
Influence Me 

How Television Helps with School 
Work 

How Television Keeps Me from 
Doing School Work 

The Effects of Subliminal Projection 

Television as It Affects the General 
Public 

The Use of Television to Sway Public 
Opinion 


Depending on the maturity of the 
students and the course goals, several 
of these topics could be expanded into 
research papers of considerable scope. 
Hundreds of other topics are available, 
of course. 


4. TV can be used with the devel- 
opment of creative writing as well. 


*Patrick D. Hazard, “The Public Arts,” The 
English Journal, XLVII (April 1958), p. 228. 
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Leading English teachers have often 
stated that creative expression can take 
place only when the student has ideas 
and thoughts to express and vital ex- 
periences “from which to draw; TV, 
then, does provide a common back- 
ground of experience which is usually 
sufficiently varied and vivid enough 
so that every student—the slowest as 
well as the best in ability within a 
group—could be led to respond in indi- 
vidually desirable and satisfying ways. 
These responses could range from 
short themes and poems describing 
various thoughts and feelings resulting 
from TV programs to full-length 
short stories, plays, or even novelettes 
by those students whose promise of 
creativity in writing is above average. 
5. Many of the outstanding TV 
productions of past years are now 
available for use by teachers in the 
classroom. Two kinescopes of interest 
to Shakespearian followers are “Mac- 
beth” and “Richard II,” both on 16 
mm film. These two-hour presenta- 
tions, produced by Maurice Evans for 
the Hallmark Hall of Fame, are avail- 
able on free loan from Association 
Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Two large series which are 
offered by Young America Films, 18 
East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
are “You Are There” and “The 
Search.” The former uses an on-the- 
spot news coverage style to cover 
many subjects: history, literature, arts, 
sciences, sports, and others. “The 
Search” is concerned with university 
and college research projects and is 
more adult in appeal. Subjects range 
from automation to folklore and are 
described fully in a complete descrip- 
tive list which Young America will 
send on request. McGraw-Hill (Text- 
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Film Dept., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y.) is another dis- 
tributor offering fine products from 
TV. Quite a number of the Edward 
R. Murrow “See It Now” programs 
have been released along with the 
“Omnibus” series, Constitution,” 
and “The Lincoln Series.” 

6. While they are “live,” many of 
the Shakespearian productions lend 
themselves rather well to student un- 
derstanding and appreciation. English 
teachers in one Indiana community re- 
ported success when they joined 
efforts in urging pupils to see the 
three-hour-long program of “Richard 
Ill,” starring Sir Laurence Olivier, 
when it was first presented on TV in 
March of 1956. They paved the way 
by reviewing the play and the Lan- 
castrian-Yorkist period of English his- 
tory, by pointing out passages to look 
for, and by offering bonus grades for 
reports, oral and written, on the per- 
formance itself. They a'so prepared in 
a similar fashion for the TV version 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” with extensive 
reading beforehand and listening to 
recorded versions of the drama.° 

7. Many of the dramatic offerings 
on TV could be used by the English 
teacher and perhaps should be used to 
teach an appreciation and understand- 
ing of drama. During one four-month 
period, February-May of this year, 
some of the dramatic productions in- 
cluded “Rumpelstiltskin,” “The Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow,” “Son of 
Aladdin,” “The Nightingale,” “Tale 
of Two Cities,” “Dial M for Murder,” 
and “Wuthering Heights.” Granted 
that the quality of these productions 
varied greatly, the point is not to 

*Salibelle Royster, “IT'V, Handmaid of Lit- 


erature,” Clearing House, XXXII (December 
1957), pp. 216-17. 
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be denied that network executives 
are willing to spend millions of dollars 
yearly to present quality dramatic 
productions. In addition to helping 
students discriminate between the out- 
standing and the mediocre, perhaps the 
English teacher should take the lead 
in seeing that network executives re- 
ceive encouragement when they do 
succeed in bringing great literature 
to life before their millions of watch- 
ers. Surely this encouragement could 
come from English teachers as indi- 
viduals, as members of local and state 
organizations, and as a part of our 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

8. Teachers can investigate the pos- 
sibilities of using “live” TV in their 
classrooms. This has been done in some 
schools, with varying results, one of 
the most promising being in a world 
literature class at Trenton State 
Teachers College. Here, Matinee The- 
atre’s production of “Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion” culminated a 
mass media celebration of George 
Bernard Shaw’s centennial. It began 
with the viewing of Maurice Evans’ 
production of “Man and Superman.” 
This was followed by out-of-class 
reading of Man and Superman and 
in-class listening to “Don Juan in 
Hell.” Outside reading of the Pen- 
guin Pygmalion preceded in-class lis- 
tening to the musical comedy “My 
Fair Lady,” an exercise.in media trans- 
lation. “Brassbound” was seen in the 
school auditorium, and the instructor 
summarized the major ideas in the 
play beforehand and during the first 
commercial. The other breaks were 
ideal for discussing technique—fram- 
ing, closeups, and camera movement. 
Following the telecast, the class com- 
pared the TV adaptation with the 
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original play. They learned a great 
deal about the medium’s tendency to 
flatten out controversial ideas, simplify 
characters and dramatic structures, 
and to take other shortcuts.* 

9. Certainly any teacher must be 
cognizant of all phases of ETV, 
whether they concern his school or his 
community. Some of the ETV suc- 
cesses to date are going on film now 
for other ETV stations and probably 
will reach over to commercial broad- 
casting. New York University’s “Sun- 
rise Semester,” with Professor Floyd 
Zulli capably discussing great litera- 
ture, is mushrooming across the coun- 
try this fall after its extraordinary run 
this past school year, when starting 
time for each broadcast was 6:30 a.m. 
Surprise enough that so many thou- 
sands of adults set their alarms to 
catch the program, but in one suburb 
alone, more than seventy-five upper- 
grade students watched the broadcasts 
every morning and read the assigned 
books. Their high school gave credit 
to those who took and id passed the stiff 
exams.° 


“Try TV Live,” Senior Scholastic, 70 (Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957), p. 6T. 

*William D. Boutwell, “What's Happening in 
Education,” National Parent-Teacher, 52 (May 
1958), p. 24. 
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Dr. Frank C. Baxter’s Shakespear- 
ian series will continue, also, as it has 
done so successfully since the Univer- 
sity of Southern California’s famed 
professor made his TV debut over 
KUXT in Hollywood in 1953. It was 
Dr. Baxter, also, who so aptly stated 
once: “The coaxial cable alone will 
not pump culture into anyone’s veins. 
It is the teachers who must plant the 
good seed toward the harvest of our 
national culture.’ 


10. The final point to be made here 
is one which has been impliéd in the 
preceding nine in one way or another. 
This is the idea that teachers and stu- 
dents must study TV cooperatively in 
an effort to define standards for what 
is good and what is poor. If we as 
teachers expect to elevate students’ 
tastes in this medium, we must attempt 
to teach them what is genuine and 
what is fake so that their perceptions 
will deepen; after a time perhaps, a sus- 
tained process of critical evaluation 
will ultimately build up in students a 
dissatisfaction with the banal, the sen- 
sational, and the dishonest, and an 
appreciation for the many outstanding 
productions that are available. 

‘In Frances V. Rummell, “TV’s Most Sur- 


prising Success,” Reader’s Digest, 69 (Septem- 
ber 1956), pp. 140-42. 


PEN-PAL SERVICE 


The Dyer Pen-Pal Service Organization, Box 755, Seguin, Texas, offers an 
excellent opportunity for teachers who wish to encourage their students to write 
to young people in other countries. The non-profit service has available a catalog 
of several thousand names of foreign students, ages twelve to sixteen. 


Will Structural Grammar Help? 


W. Wilbur Hatfield 


If the important scholarship in structural grammar is to have any wide- 
spread effect in high school classrooms, practical applications must be made 
to the improvement of students’ writing and speaking. This article points out 
seven such possibilities. Mr. Hatfield has been a leader in the teaching of 
English since the NCTE was organized in 1911. For many years he was 
secretary-treasurer of the organization and editor of The English Journal and 
College English. He has been in retirement since 1955. 


TRUCTURAL GRAMMAR seems both 

more inclusive and more easily 
applied than traditional grammar. This 
opinion is based upon such insights 
into our language as I gained through 
forty years of teaching English and 
nearly forty years of editing, and 
upon study of generally available 
books and of articles in The English 
Journal; it does not claim to be the 
result of direct experimentation, or to 
take account of more esoteric pam- 
phlets and magazines. 

1. Structural grammar includes 
more truth, explains more of the work- 
ing of language, than does traditional 
grammar. It slightly rearranges the 
classification of parts of speech, but 
it does not cancel our conceptions of 
their functions, nor of the sentence, 
subject, predicate, phrase, and clause. 
It does point out the signs by which 
these grammatical elements are in- 
dicated in all writing and all speech. 
Although the analysis is not entirely 
free from inconsistencies and ambigu- 
ities, many of these are in the lan- 
guage itself, which was not con- 
structed by plan or rule. 

2. The public reports from teach- 
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ers who have tried structural grammar 
indicate that it is teachable. The con- 
crete directions for identifying parts 
of speech, parts of the sentence, and 
the sentence itself should be clearer, 
especially to the slow and the thing- 
minded pupils, than the abstract defi- 
nitions of traditional grammar have 
proved to be. And the avoidance of 
definitions to be memorized should 
reduce the danger of verbalizing 
which sometimes fools both teachers 
and pupils. Even allowing for any un- 
successful experimenters’ failure to 
make public report, we must conclude 
that the new system is easier to teach. 

3. Structural grammar begins with 
actual details of form which can be 
observed and which even small chil- 
dren do subconsciously perceive and 
imitate. From these it works up to 
parts of speech, parts of the sentence, 
and the functions, or meanings, of 
these grammatical building blocks. 
Such a procedure encourages observa- 
tion of language, from which _per- 
manent interest in it and discriminating 
use of it are most likely to develop. 
This is scientific method, inviting in- 
ductive teaching, teaching concepts 


WILL STRUCTURAL GRAMMAR HELP? 


rather than empty terminology. 


In addition to greater reality of the 
learning, structural grammar seems to 
promise better mastery of language 
skills. 

4. One of its most obvious applica- 
tions is to punctuation. From his years 
of teaching and editing, the present 
writer is convinced that he has for 
a long time punctuated chiefly by 
sound; that is, he has been guided by 
the “junctures” in the inner speech 
that moves just ahead of a writer’s 
pen or typewriter, although he did 
not quite realize what he was doing. 
And he has evidence that other prac- 
ticed writers and editors do this too. 

Junctures are the combinations of 
pauses, changes of pitch, and degrees 
of stress (loudness) which mark sen- 
tence ends and such internal units as 
phrases and especially clauses. Inner 


speech is simply imagined speech, the 
mental hearing of what we are about 
to write. Writers who watch their 
inner speech perpetrate fewer awk- 


ward or incoherent sentences. Many 
first grade teachers make use of the 
pupils’ inner speech to implant written- 
sentence sense; they just ask the pupils 
to think each sentence through before 
volunteering it or writing it. Most 
later teachers have been afraid to trust 
the signals in inner speech as guides 
to punctuation. Now structural gram- 
mar makes it possible to see why 
and how this can be. done. To make 
pupils overtly conscious of their inner 
speech and of its junctures may ap- 
pear at first glance extremely difficult. 


Inner speech can be brought to at- 
tention by asking pupils to think of 
sentences imitating a model one (a 
common procedure in teaching pat- 
terns); then to listen to these in imagi- 
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nation. Or they may be asked what 
they would say and how they would 
say it if wrongly accused of borrow- 
ing a missing book, or if congratulated 
upon someone else’s anonymous poem. 


Work on junctures begins by ask- 
ing pupils to count the sentences in 
a paragraph read naturally by the 
teacher or phonograph. It may, or 
may not, pay to discuss how they 
know where the sentences end—to 
bring out the wswal pattern of a rise 
in pitch followed by a drop below 
the average level on the last syllable 
as the voice dies away into a short 
silence. If paragraphs including ques- 
tions and exclamations are used, pupils 
may record the last word of each sen- 
tence and the appropriate punctuation 
after it. 

“Double bar” juncturts (pauses 
with rising pitch on final syllable) may 
be approached by presenting orally 
similar sentences with identical re- 
strictive and nonrestrictive clauses or 
phrases. The nonrestrictive ones will 
be set off by double bar junctures; the 
restrictive ones, by almost -impercep- 
tible pauses without change of pitch— 
single bar junctures. Double bar junc- 
tures should be represented by com- 
mas, but single bar junctures should 
not. Loosely connected compound 
sentences and most antitheses are 
marked by double bar junctures—and 
commas; closely connected, short com- 
pound sentences do not have double 
bar junctures or commas. Such punc- 
tuation does not follow the textbook 
rules exactly, but it does show the 
sense. 


5. Attention to function words and 
to word order enables one to analyze 
a sentence which he does not yet 
understand. We can not understand 
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Lewis Carroll’s “Jabberwocky,” but 
function words, word order, and a 
couple of inflectional forms make the 
grammatical structure clear. If gram- 
mar is of any use in reading, it is to 
show the structure of sentences, espe- 
cially of difficult ones. 

6. The increased sensitivity to junc- 
tures, intonations, and stresses should 
improve oral reading, or at least fa- 
cilitate instruction in that neglected 
art. Pupils niay well be asked to pre- 
pare oral readings by first reading si- 
lently with attention to the expression 
the authors intended. First grade chil- 
dren in many good schools are asked 
to read each sentence silently and then 
to “say” it; and even we teachers do 
not like to. read publicly any material 
which we have not recently read to 
ourselves. This greater awareness of 
the speech values on the printed page 
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may be invoked to increase enjoyment 
of literature, especially of poetry. 

7. In listening we all must be guided 
more or less by junctures and em- 
phases, but it may well be that inade- 
quate perception of these is often a 
cause of failure to comprehend. More 
attention to prepositions and conjunc- 
tions as markers of phrases and clauses 
will also aid comprehension. Of course, 
in normal listening the attention to 
these signals of structure must be 
chiefly subconscious. 

In sum, the practical superiority of 
structural grammar over conventional 
grammar seems to lie in (1) greater 
concreteness, (2) ease of inductive 
presentation, and (3) inclusion of the 
voice signals and structure words 
which seem likely to be real aids in 
punctuation, oral and appreciative 
reading, and listening. 


i NEWS NOTES 


Radio and TV Nominations 


Again this year representatives of NCTE affiliates were invited to nominate 


radio and TV stations best serving youth in local communities. Last year’s winners 
were KVOO of Tulsa and KING-TV of Seattle. Scholarships ($1,000) are pre- 
sented by the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation to high school graduates selected 
by the winning stations. NCTE affiliates wanting to participate in the nominating 
next year should write for information to the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 
Inc., Suite 806, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18. 


National Library Week 


The NCTE and many of its affiliates helped in publicity and other ways the 
observance of the 1958 National Library Week. Another such week, sponsored by 
the National Book Committee, is scheduled for April 12-18, 1959. NCTE affiliates 
and other organizations wishing to encourage the cause of more book reading and 
greater use of libraries may get information from the National Book Committee, 
Inc., 24 West 40th Street, New York 18. 
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Something for the Switt 


George W. Beltz 
Nipher Junior High School 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


A roomful of academically gifted chil- 
dren is an almost frightening challenge. 
Neglecting them, we are told, is disas- 
trous; they are our “chief hope for sur- 
vival.” Yet teaching them creatively and 
adequately is about as intricate as cutting 
gem diamonds. Perhaps that is why 
teachers of rapid learners do dignified 
mental kip-ups when they hit upon a 
practice that ignites an undefinable spark 
causing thirty keen mechanisms to focus 
their tremendous energies on “doing a 
really professional job.” 

Not long ago, two of my ninth grade 
English classes launched a frontal attack 
on just such a practice. Finally, after 
painstaking research, careful writing, re- 
sourceful foraging, and hectic recording 
sessions, they unveiled a tape labeled 
“Two Hours of American Folklore.” 
And the most amazing thing about the 
whole project is that they did not use a 
single class period to work on it. They 
turned out a concise history of their 
nation’s folk art, song and story, strictly 
on their own time. 

The whole project sprouted from a 
loaded class comment... . 


One of our fourth quarter literature 
units is composed of folk songs and 
stories. I have always felt that the sto- 
ries would gain in flavor if they were 


backed by music. It seems to me that 
a group of say twenty hard-working 
people could find some fascination in 
blending songs and stories into a really 
top-notch tape recording. Of course 
such a big undertaking would involve a 
lot of work, particularly since it would 
have to be done outside class. Adapting 
and editing folk stories, collecting the 
best records available . . . Burl Ives, 
Belafonte, Eddie Arnold ... and weav- 
ing the tales and songs together with 
fine historical narration sounds like a 
valuable experience. If any of you are 
interested, drop by after class and sign 
this sheet headed FOLK STUDY 
GROUP. 


Two periods later the list contained 
thirty-five names. The big early response 
was not too meaningful to me, however. 
It is not uncommon to have a big early 
turnout become a late-inning fizzle. Had 
the list held 100 names, it would have 
been worthless unless the people behind 
the signatures were interested and ready 
to work. These thirty-five were. 


In the first organizational meeting, they 
not only mapped out the entire project, 
but also established the committees and 
editorships necessary to get the job done. 
Their outline, a simple one, looked like 
this: 

1. Do the historical research on Amer- 
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ican folklore. 

. Establish committees and appoint 
editors 

. Trim the research notes to a work- 
able outline 

. Choose the stories and songs that 
must be included 

. Fix time limits for each item on 
the tape—history, story, and song 

. Assign stories and historical narra- 
tion to writers 

. Set deadline for stories and records 

. Assign songs to the music com- 
mittee 

. When writing and records are in, 
hold tryouts for narrators 

. Set deadline for narrators to be 
ready to record 

. Meanwhile, cut a music tape, so 
the songs can be run smoothly into 
the master tape 

. Set a final recording date 


The job division set-up was equally un- 
complicated: story editor, assistant story 
editor, music editor and assistant, record 
collection team (5), writers (10), re- 
searchers (2), recording director and 
assistant, original music team (5), casting 
director and assistant. 

Naturally, their pre-established outline 
underwent minor changes, and even the 
committees switched around too rapidly 
for efficient bookkeeping; but everyone 
labored hard and nobody missed a dead- 
line. The story editor’s O.K. on the first 
scripts and record selections provided a 
shot in the arm and caused everyone to 
want to rush on to the finished product. 
An excerpt from that first script illus- 
trates the quality of the work this group 
of ninth graders turned out: 


(Original music group humming dirge. 
Fade out as intro begins.) 

Every nation has its collection of 
ghosts, and all people have a thirst for 
the supernatural. The raw, new America 
was no exception. The hardy Easterners 
delighted in tales of headless horsemen 
and of witches that soared through the 
midnight sky on brooms, causing milk to 
curdle and babies to cry. Some of the 


hardy colonials took the stories quite 
seriously, too... at least seriously enough 
to persecute condemned witches in pub- 
lic. It is not difficult to picture the older 
members of a family group sitting 
around the evening fire listening with 
open mouths and wary eyes to the tale 
of the “Leeds Devil.” Your narrator is 
Lance Martin. 


(Original music group picks up dirge 
again. Rises to crescendo and fades as 
Lance begins narration.) 


ADAPTATION OF “LEEDS DEVIL” 
(After narration by Martin, five-second 
pause on tape. Recording of one chorus 
of Crosby’s “Ichabod.” Music dims al- 
most to silence for intro. of “Sleepy 
Hollow.”) 


Not all ghost stories are serious. Cer- 
tainly not Washington Irving’s rollicking 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” the tale of 
a country pedagogue whose success at 
the table and failure in love have become 
legendary indeed... . 


This, of course, is a very small portion 
of the full script; but it serves to illustrate 
the pattern used for the entire two hours 
of narration. 


Excitement quickened again when the 
casting director posted choices for in- 
dividual story narrations, and when the 
music tape was played back for the first 
time. But the big moment for these 
people came when they gathered, all 
thirty-five of them, one afternoon after 
school and focused all of their past 
month’s work into one sensitive micro- 
phone. 


Nothing has been reported so far but 
the good side. What about the bad? 
Strangely enough, there is none. The 
time that the teacher—who ideally should 
serve only in an advisory capacity—de- 
votes to the project is negligible in the 
face of the outcome. I kept a careful 
record of “my own time.” It totalled 
three hours. I should gladly have given 
three times as much for the same product, 
because the experience these gifted 
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youngsters had brought real learning. 
They may not retain material covered 
in weeks of study on composition, parts 
of speech, and literature in English 9; 
but they will not easily forget the tech- 
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niques of organization cooperation, and 
research they learned while cutting the 
folklore tape. It is doubtful, too, if they 
will forget their pride of accomplish- 
ment in that final recording session. 


Poetry for Ninth Graders 


August Franza 
Syosset High Schoo! 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


I distinctly recollect the groans that 
filled my classroom when I informed my 
students that we were going to read and 
discuss poetry. “Oh, Romeo, Romeo,” 
intoned at least one sarcastic pupil in each 
class. And there were those ready with, 
“Oh, no, not Evangeline again!” 

After the groaning and hand-wringing 
subsided, I passed out a ten-page bro- 
chure of poetry I had dittoed. That 
brochure represented many hours of 
preparation and consideration. Since this 
is my first year of teaching and I do not 
have any prior experience to fall back 
on, I, in contemplating this unit, tried 
to recall my own experiences with po- 
etry in my high school days. I easily re- 
called that they were not happy’ ones. 
Why? I asked myself. What was wrong? 
Weil, for one thing, the poems we read 
were usually long, complex, and dull. 
They dealt with nebulous subjects such 
ss nature, love, beauty and seemed to 
have absolutely no relation to any thing 
or anyone. And homework assigninients 
were “deadly to behold. Paraphrase this 
and paraphrase that! But the most ob- 
vious failing I see in retrospect is that 
nobody, but nobody, ever got aroused or 
involved in this thing called poetry. 

Thus, in preparing my unit, I, at least, 
knew what not to do, even if I didn’t 
know exactly what to do. I decided, 
finally, to use my imagination and try 
to identify with my students. What do 
they enjoy most? What are they inter- 
ested in? What could they become in- 


terested in? I began to search for specific 
poems in numerous anthologies. One of 
the goals I had previously determined 
was to try to break down their stereo- 
typed impressions, namely, that poetry is is 
for weaklings, that poetry is a long- 
winded spiel that could be said a lot 
better in prose, that rhyme and meter are 
essentials of poetry and without them 
poetry does not exist. Now that I look 
back, I suppose “all” I was trying to do 
was change their basic attitudes toward 
the subject! 

The brochures which I distributed to 
each student were divided into four sec- 
tions: light verse, narrative poetry, po- 
etry of description, and thematic poetry. 
Under light verse, I used “Some Little 
Bug” by Roy Atwell, “The Pessimist” by 
Ben King, assorted short pieces by Ogden 
Nash, and a couple of anonymous rib- 
ticklers. Under narrative, I included 
“Mandalay” and “Gunga Din” by Kip- 
ling, and in the section devoted to de- 
scriptive poetry: “Heat” by H. D., “Fog” 
by Sandburg, “Auto Wreck” by Karl 
Shapiro, and, believe it or not, T. S. 
Eliot’s “Preludes.” Finally, in the the- 
matic section, I chose “Caliban in the 
Coal Mines” by Untermeyer, “The Man 
He Killed” by Hardy, “Richard Cory” 
by E. A. Robinson, “The Battle of Blen- 
heim” by Robert Southey, “Grass” by 
Sandburg, “Florida Road Workers” by 
Langston Hughes, and a “wild” piece by 
Ezra Pound called “Salutation.” (Eliot 
and Pound represented a little experi- 
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ment. I was very anxious to find out how 
far I could go. The students had very lit- 
tle trouble understanding and accepting 
“Preludes,” but “Salutation” bewildered 
them until we analyzed it carefully.) 

At the opening of the unit, I asked 
them to find and bring in a definition of 
poetry. I read a few aloud and then put 
them aside. At the conclusion of the unit, 
I read some of them again and we decided 
that most of the definitions were inac- 
curate and incomplete. Most definitions 
concerned poetry’s formal aspects and 
hardly «mentioned emotional content. In 
the following days, questions arose. If 
poetry is “ideas inspiring noble emotions, 
expressed in beautiful language having 
rhyme and meter,” then “Fog” is not 
poetry and neither is “Auto Wreck.” If 
the definition is correct, then most mod- 
ern poetry is not poetry at ali. Who is 
at fault? The definers or the poets? And 
what makes poetry of a piece of writing 
anyway? 

In order to arrive at some answers, we 
established a method of analysis. First of 
all, what is the “sense” of a poem? What 
does the poem say? What does it tell us 
about? Secondly, what is the “feeling” 
of the poem? What moods and emotions 
are conveyed to the reader? Thirdly, 
what is the “theme” of the poem (if one 
can be determined)? What ideas is the 
author trying to get across? What is the 
significance of his poem? Finally, what 
is the “form” of the poem? Does it con- 
tain rhyme or meter or is it free verse? 
Does the author use any poetic devices? 
What other techniques can we find? 
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Then we asked general questions. Does 
the poem make us aware of something we 
did not know before? Does it make us 
“see” more clearly commonplace things 
we have taken for granted? Does it help 
us understand the complexities of human 
behavior? Has it introduced a new 
thought, idea, or vision we have never 
before considered? 

A word about methods. So far as 
homework was concerned, I gave almost 
none. I refused to destroy whatever suc- 
cess I had achieved during the day by 
subjecting students to the task of para- 
phrasing this or that poem. The only 
“assignment” I gave, besides requesting 
definitions, was a voluntary one for those 
who wished to prepare a poem for tape 
recording in class. It was gratifying to 
watch a rock and roller vocally capture 
and “feel” the morbidness of T. S. Eliot’s 
“Preludes.” 

I never allowed a poem to be read 
silently. When we approached a new 
poem, I asked a student to read it aloud; 
this was followed by my asking another 
and another to attempt to improve the 
previous interpretation. Then I read the 
poem once or twice, depending on its 
difficulty. Only at that time did we begin 
to analyze the work. I tried, through 
readings, analysis, and varied comments, 
to shaw these students how important 
poetry was to me. I think they felt the 
intensity of my feelings, and their curi- 
osity was aroused. Their comments at the 
end of the unit convinced me that a num- 
ber of them had modified their negative 
attitudes toward poetry. 


Reading Maps for Junior High 


Roger W. Clark 
Bigelow Junior High School 
Newton, Massachusets 


Today, because more and greater de- 
mands are placed on a young person’s 
time, English teachers find that their 


pupils are reading less and less. Today’s 
turbulence and uncertainty seem to foster 
either one of two extremes: a frenetic 
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activity or a passive receptivity. The for- 
mer is evidenced by the rock and roll 
"teen age social whirl, the latter by the 
inert television viewer. To combat these 
extremes and maintain reading as a recre- 
atory and educational force, I found that 
new techniques for motivation were 
needed. I examined the available sources 
for clues, but could find nothing that 
seemed to have the desired effect, al- 
though one, the venerable “progress 
chart,” seemed to show the most promise. 
The problem was to breathe life into 
these charts and make them rewarding 
and exciting for the pupils in my classes. 

My first technique derived ‘from this 
source has been used with several classes 
over a period of two years with maxi- 
mum effect. 

I came to school one day with a large 
map of the Far East (National Geo- 
graphic Society) and assigned a pupil to 
lightly color in the countries, make dark 
the boundaries, and place it on a promi- 
nent bulletin board. The students, un- 
aware of its purpose, were drawn to it 
immediately. They enjoyed pointing out 
names that they recognized of rivers 
and cities, and they commented much on 
the visual attractiveness of the map. In 
class, I told them a story of an American 
news correspondent who was being held 
prisoner in a remote part of China. We 
were going to help him escape. Going to 
the map, I drew several escape routes— 
some short, some long and complicated— 
out of the country. Then I instructed 
each person to cut a triangular flag of 
colored construction paper, put his first 
name on it, and bring it, together with 
a common pin, to class next day. 

Next day in class, the suspense was 
terrific. Then I broke the news that we 
were going to help the news man escape 
by reading him free. The class was di- 
vided into four groups, one for each 
escape route. The slow groups had the 
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short routes, the top group had the most 
difficult. Everyone would start from the 
point of imprisonment and, following his 
route, would, by reading, move from 
point to point tow ard freedom. We 
agreed that a book of two hundred pages 
or less would equal one full stop, and 
that a book of more than two hundred 
pages would equal a stop and a half. 

Each student would record his book, 
author, etc., on an index card which 
would also include a brief synopsis of the 
book and a personal opinion of the 
story. These cards would be filed in the 
room so that all students might have 
access to them should they want to read 
a book one of their friends had found 
enjoyable. 

During the free reading periods later, 
I took some of the cards from the file, 
and heard informal book reports from 
the students who had filed them. For 
every three books read, the student se- 
lected the one which was most interest- 
ing and exciting to him, and wrote a full 
book report on it, to be read to the 
class. If the reporter thought that his 
book would be of particular interest to 
another student, he could give that per- 
son the book then and there. A library 
pass was issued if the book came from 
the school library so that the names and 
due dates might be changed. 

The technique worked with all groups, 
seventh and ninth grade levels, and was 
so successful that we, as classes, worked 
out many variations on the theme, the 
newest one utilizing a Map of the 
Heavens (National Geographic, Decem- 
ber 1957) with the travel route starting 
from the moon, moving through the stars 
and planets, with Earth as our final des- 
tination. Again there are various routes, 
long and short, to take care of the in- 
dividual differences in reading groups 
within each class. 


. 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


INSTEAD OF MERELY VERBALIZ- 
ing about the importance of meeting the 
needs of pupils and providing for their 
differences, the senior English teachers 
at Evanston Township High School 
have actually developed a new type of 
program for this purpose. During the 
school year 1957-58, senior English stu- 
dents were members of three different 
groups at various times during the year. 
Students were assigned first to their 
“own” regular class in English, just as 
they would be in a typical class. In this 
class, where over half of their time was 
spent, students pursued the conventional 
pattern of study. At other times, how- 
ever, the class was handled flexibly. “For 
three weeks each semester, for example, 
the conventional classes were broken 
down by needs, and the students at- 
tended a skills laboratory in the area in 
which they showed the greatest need.” 
These needs were usually in the areas 
of reading, writing, speaking, and 
mechanics. 

According to the report, “New Teach- 
ing Methods Studied,” in the Annual Re- 
port 1957-58 of the Evanston Township 
High School, “On other planned days 
throughout the year, all: students at- 
tended combined sessions in the large 
central community room to hear guest 
speakers, see movies, audit lectures, en- 
joy plays, listen to panels, etc.” Guest 
speakers, who were drawn from the 
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ETHS faculty, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and the community, lectured on 
history in fiction, the Romantic poets, 
the evolution of the scientific point of 
view in literature, and other topics. 

According to the ETHS report, the 
flexible plan of achievement has many 
advantages. First, being in his “own” reg- 
ular class gives the pupil the chance for 
personal help and the opportunity to 
be a member of a small discussion group. 
Being in the laboratory class gives him 
the concentrated attention of a teacher 
who has specialized training in the area 
of his greatest need. Being in the com- 
munity class gives the student the op- 
portunity to hear lectures and to see 
programs which could not be presented 
to small groups. 

Another advantage mentioned in the 
report is the saving of teacher time. “For 
example, one teacher effectively ex- 
plained the mechanics of the term paper 
to the community class or capably su- 
pervised the writing of an impromptu 
paper--thus freeing the other teachers 
who would ordinarily be duplicating this 
effort in their individual classrooms. 

“The student also had the advantage 
of hearing a teacher in the area of his 
greatest specialization. For example, in- 
stead of having each of our teachers be- 
gin a drama unit the Project pupils 
heard the team teacher whose greatest 
interest and knowledge is in that area. 
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This teacher spent three days introduc- 
ing the drama unit in a way that none 
of the other teachers could have done 
without a great deal of time spent in 
preparation, time which a teacher of 
English doesn’t have. The team member 
who knew most about Joseph Conrad in- 
troduced the novel Victory to all classes 
simultaneously. Other team members 


contributed similarly in their chief areas 
of knowledge and interest. ... 


” 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
gifted and average high school graduates 
of Atchison, Kansas, for the years 1937 
through 1956, reported in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Bulletin of Education, 
May 1958, shows that many gifted felt 
that their education could have been 
improved by additional training in Eng- 
lish, public speaking, modern language, 
and advanced mathematics. Graduates 
who had been average pupils also wished 
that they had studied more English, pub- 
lic speaking, and mathematics. 


To improve the high school curricu- 
lum, graduates who had been gifted 
students suggested: “(1) adjustment of 
the curriculum to meet the needs of the 
more able student and the establishment 
of higher academic standards, (2) more 
training in study techniques and more 
opportunity for independent study, and 
(3) expansion of the guidance program.” 

The study, which was done by Dr. 
Charles W. Lafferty, included a total 
of 261 intellectually gifted students hav- 
ing IQ’s above 120, and of 251 intel- 
lectually average students having IQ's 
between 98 and 102 inclusive. 


BUSY WORK SHOULD NOT BE 
passed off for enrichment as a way of 
teaching the able student in the English 
class, states Mildred Rock in the NEA 
Journal for October 1958. “Enrichment 
for the able student means providing a 
greater variety of experiences at a more 
advanced level than the average pupil 
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is able to attain.” To enrich the program 
in the regular classroom, Mrs. Rock 
points out, teachers must permit gifted 
students to do independent work and to 
participate in activities which develop 
leadership ability and social qualities. 
“Lateral experiences in other fields, such 
as music or art, give a gifted student 
the chance to correlate his work with 
another area in.which he is especially 
talented.” 


Practices and materials which have 
proved to be successful include the fol- 
lowing, reports Mrs. Rock: use of paper- 
backs, use of college texts in senior clas- 
ses, analysis of content and form in lit- 
erature, weekly assignments in creative 
and expository writing, frequent essay 
tests, the study of semantics, the writing 
of research papers and critical essays. 
“Extraclass activities which appeal to 
gifted students include drama clubs, 
broadcasting clubs, motion-picture dis- 
crimination clubs, manuscript clubs, and 
debate clubs. School newspapers, liter- 
ary magazines, and speech contests pro- 
vide opportunities for gifted pupils with 
special talents,” adds Mrs. Rock. 


“A JUNIOR HIGH ENGLISH PRO- 
gram can no longer afford to be a vague, 
hand-me-down copy of the senior high 
course,” declares George H. Snyder in 
the October 1958 issue of Ohio Schools. 
As head of the English department in 
Roehm Junior High School, Berea, Mr. 
Snyder in 1957 helped to revise the 
English program in two significant ways. 
First, during the junior high years the 
student is lead gradually from an em- 
phasis on study-type reading skills to 
reading literature for appreciation. In 
describing the reading work in grade 
seven, Mr. Snyder writes, “Basically, the 
course of study focuses attention on 
skimming, reading to answer specific 
questions, summarizing, and outlining. 
We spend time on general reading skills 
such as speed, word attack, and vocabu- 
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lary study, and we pay some attention 
to characterization, description and story 
development . 

“In the eighth grade study skills are 
reviewed and practiced ... . About an 
equal share of the time is given to the 
study of elements that contribute to 
good writing, fiction, and non-fiction 

. .. This shift in emphasis continues 
into the ninth grade... . At this level 
the greatest effort is expended on read- 
ing for recreation and on appreciation 
of the authors’ skills.” 

The second change in the program is 
in the area of language. More emphasis 
is being placed on composition, espe- 
cially the frequent writing of short com- 
positions. Along with their writing, stu- 
dents study the structure of English. 
“The three-year course aims at a knowl- 
edge of the basic patterns of the Eng- 
lish sentence, based on the premise that 
an understanding of these patterns al- 
lows greater variety,” states Mr. Snyder. 


In grammar instruction, traditional ter- 
minology is employed and the signifi- 
cance of word order and inflections in 
English is explained. 


THAT STAGE FRIGHT HAS BEEN 
theorized about too much and experi- 
mented on too little is the belief ad- 
vanced by L. Gregg Phifer and Theo- 
dore Clevenger, Jr., in the Summer edi- 
tion of ETC. The inclusion in the be- 
ginning speaker’s textbook of “vivid de- 
tails of the agonies of public speaking”— 
with the notion that the more one knows 
about stage fright, the less he will ex- 
perience it—could very well be the most 
efficacious way of teaching stage fright, 
the authors state. While such informa- 
tion should be well known to the teach- 
er of speech, what should be known to 
the teacher and what should be taught 
to the student are not always the same 
thing, the writers suggest. “The student 
has heard that people with stage fright 
often have perspiring palms and fore- 
heads, rapid heartbeat, nervous tremb- 
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ling, and a host. of other manifestations. 
Is it any wonder if he now experiences 
these states himself?” 

In order to avoid inducing mass stage 
fright by dwelling on techniques for 
dissipating it, the Florida State Univer- 
sity professors suggest that speech teach- 
ers treat the few students who have had 
past experiences with stage fright on an 
individual basis in conferences. 


“ENGLISH AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
—or Core? Which for Better Basic 
Skills?” Ned A. Flanders asks in the 
Autumn issue of the School Review, 
and attempts to answer the question in 
his report of a three-year study in a 
large city junior high school. 

The thirteen hundred students in 
grades seven, eight, and nine were per- 
mitted a choice of program. They could 
register for a two-hour core class or for 
separate one-hour classes in English and 
social studies. Since students were free 
to shift from one program to another 
at the beginning of. each year, they 
might have followed any one of the 
followi ing sequences: three years of one- 
hour ee ely in English and social studies, 
three years of core, two years of core 
followed by one year of one-hour Eng- 
lish and social studies courses, or one 
year of core and two years spent in Eng- 
lish and social studies sections. Data were 
obtained from standardized achievement 
tests and intelligence tests, and an at- 
tempt was made, through the use of 
analysis of variance and covariance, “to 
control differences in mental ability, in 
rate of learning, and in proportion of 
boys and girls.” 

The conclusions drawn by Professor 
Flanders, and supported by findings in 
other similar studies, were that “stu- 
dents in core courses and students in 
conventional courses do not differ sig- 
nificantly in achievement in basic skills.” 


PREPARING THE ENGLISH SPE- 
cialist for teaching is influenced by two 
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seemingly opposed forces: tradition and 
community expectations on the one 
hand and modern research and recom- 
mendations for broadening professional 
background on the other, writes Ed- 
ward R. Fagan in the September Bulletin 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 

' “In the case of tradition, the profes- 
sional preparation for teachers of Eng- 
lish is notoriously hidebound largely be- 
cause the subject ramifies into so many 
sub-areas that considerable disagreement 
occurs among its authorities,” the au- 
thor states. Similarly, expectations of 
the community as to what four years of 
high school English should do for a 
student “often dictate the type of pre- 
scribed curricula prospective English 
teachers should have.” Although many 
institutions of specialized education have 
made some changes in their undergrad- 
uate pattern of preparation on the basis 
of recommendations from industry, the 
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professions, and the community, others 
have tended to ignore such recom- 
mendations. 

As guiding principles for constructing 
a curriculum for prospective English 
teachers, the author suggests the follow- 
ing: selecting and admitting the student 
to English teaching preparation on the 
basis of several standards which point to 
competence and skill in the subject; pro- 
viding competent English department 
personnel to counsel and guide the stu- 
dent; planning and advising extra-cur- 
ricular experiences to broaden the stu- 
dent’s perspective and at the same time 
allowing the student to accept respon- 
sibility in many areas of professional 
preparation, evaluating and revising cur- 
ricular patterns in terms of community 
expectations and over-all principles, and 
providing knowledge of other occupa- 
tions available for English majors w “ho 
seem unable to fulfill the professional 
aspects of prospective teachers. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


THE SUMMER 1958 ISSUE OF THE 
Sewanee Review is particularly interest- 
ing because it reprints six papers de- 
livered at the recent University of the 


South Centennial Symposium. The 
theme of the symposium is Christian 
civilization, and three papers are in the 
: humanities and three in science. Of the 
humanities papers, perhaps the one of 
greatest interest to English teachers is 
that by Lionel Trilling entitled “Eng- 
lish Literature and American Educa- 
tion.” Trilling’s main concern in_ his 
paper is to analyze the causes and con- 
sequences of the decline in importance 
of English literature as a major field of 
study among high school and college 
students. He readily acknowledges that 
there are many beneficial results of this 


change and also admits that the change 
is here to stay so that we may as well 
accept it. As for the reasons, Trilling 
begins by suggesting that a very impor- 
tant one is the decline of England as a 
major world power in our day. When a 
country is powerful, people want to 
read its literature because this power 
seems to excite readers’ literary imagina- 
tions. (Professor Trilling does not con- 
sider the question as to whether the de- 
cline in English power also has produced 
a decline in contemporary English liter- 
ature.) Along with England’s becoming 
a second-rate power, there is the cor- 
relative rise of the United States to the 
position of a great power. This, in line 
with Trilling’s thesis, means that Ameri- 
can literature has become much more 
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important and exciting for students. Im- 
pressive evidence of this excitement is 
the large increase in the number and 
size of programs in American studies. 
A third reason for lessened interest in 
English literature is that many schools 
have substituted a course in world liter- 
ature or humanities for the history of 
English literature course that was a 
freshman must years ago. Trilling ad- 
mits that these new courses offer val- 
uable opportunities to read great works 
in translation, as his own experience in 
teaching humanities at Columbia Col- 
lege readily attests. However, as a result 
of this shift in emphasis, only a few Eng- 
lish writers are read, such as Shakespeare, 
Swift, and Milton. (Chaucer and Field- 
ing were once on this first team but are 
now just second stringers.) As his fourth 
reason, Trilling suggests that contempo- 
rary literature, whether English or 
American or continental European, is so 
challenging and difficult as to attract the 
interest of students who previously 
would have become fascinated by a par- 
ticular period in English literature. From 
his discussion of the reasons for the de- 
cline, Trilling then indicates why the 
study of English literature as a major 
discipline is so valuable. Through such 
study, we have a chance to learn about 
another culture as a whole and to use 
it as a touchstone just as previous gen- 
erations used the classics. In addition, 
American literature as yet does not have 
the breadth and scope of that of Eng- 
land and therefore we cannot learn as 
much as we can from that of England. 
For example, we have no Chaucer who 
represents our language in an earlier 
stage of development, nor a Wyatt who 
made such important contr#vutions to 
prosody many generations ago. For us, 
prosody study goes back no further than 
to Walt Whitman. Trilling concludes 
that this change has occurred, and we 
shall accept it, though we do not have 
to like it completely. 
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ANOTHER INTERESTING SYM- 
posium besides that of the Sewanee “i 
view is “Books in a Changing World,” 

special autumn supplement in the Times 
Literary Supplement of August 15, 1958. 
TLS, as it is best known, is a weekly 
journal devoted mainly to reviews of 
new books of just about all varieties and, 
in addition, has regular supplements that 
provide valuable surveys of literary 
trends. In this autumn supplement there 
are, for example, articles by Rebecca 
West, Arnold Toynbee, John Wain 
(one of the “angry young men”), and 
Angus Wilson (novelist and translator). 
An article that I found particularly 
lively was that of Alan Pryce-Jones en- 
titled “The Making of an Idea,” a study 
of some of the problems i in communica- 
tion existing today between readers and 
writers. One problem is that not all 
writers are what Pryce-Jones calls giv- 
ers, those who are deeply creative 
enough not to have to rely almost com- 
pletely on external stimuli for their 
work. Too many writers just react to 
what goes on outside them and are at 
the mercy of what hits them. (In this 
group Pryce-Jones puts T. S. Eliot for 
his Four Quartets and John Osborne for 
his Look Back in Anger.) A second 
problem is that readers are a bit sus- 
picious of books, what with the high 
cost of printing, their complexity, and 
their being limited to a small audience. 
On the other hand, readers often do not 
actively give of themselves in reading 
and so settle for superficiality. A third 
problem is that writers get too narrow 
and confine themselves to one field of 
interest. There are all too few persons 
like Sir Herbert Read who writes both 
art criticism and literary criticism. This 
narrowness is all the more regrettable 
since we live in an age when the arts are 
more closely linked than ever before. A 
fourth problem is that of commitment, 
of having something that one believes 
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Bulletin Board 


“The Lady from Philadelphia,” The See Ir Now on Marian Anderson, has been 
made available on 16mm film for school use. Write Contemporary Films (267 W. 
25th Street, New York 1, N.Y.; and in the Midwest, 614 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. ) 


Dec. 9, 9:00 p.m., CBS-TV. SHEAFFER SpeciaL: “The Gift of the Magi,” an 
hour-long musical version of O. Henry’s 
Christmas story. 

Pontiac SpectaL: “Mary Martin Sings the 

. Rodgers and Hart Songbook.” 

Younc Peopte’s Concerts: Leonard Bernstein 
and the New York Philharmonic in the first 
of four concerts. 

Harr or Fame: “Christmas 
Tree,” a celebration of Christmas customs and 
ceremonies. 

U. S. Steer Hour: Helen Hayes stars in “One 
Red Rose for Christmas,” about a Catholic 
nun running an orphanage who overcomes an 
unnatural dislike for one of her charges. Di- 
rected by Sidney Lumet (“Twelve Angry 
Men”). 

DuPont SHow oF THE Montu: Giovanni 
Guareschi’s “The Little World of Don Ca- 


Dec. 12, 10:00 p.m., CBS-TV. 


Dec. 13, 11:00 a.m., CBS-TV. 


Dec. 14, 7:00 p.m., NBC-TV. 


Dec. 10:00 p.m., CBS-TV. 


Dec. 18, 9:30 p.m., CBS-TV. 


millo.” 
Dec. 21, 8:00 p.m., NBC-TV 


Dec. 25, 9:30 p.m. CBS-TV. 


Tempte’s Storysoox: “Mother 
Goose.’ 
PiayHouse 90: “The Nutcracker” danced by 
the New York City Ballet. 


SOME CRITICISM STRANGER 
THAN FICTION 


Edmund Fuller, Man in Modern Fiction: 
Some Minority Opinions on Contem- 
porary American Writing. Random 
House. 171 pp. $3.50. 

Maxwell Geismar. American Moderns: 
From Rebellion to Conformity. Hill 
and Wang. 265 pp. $1.95. 

Charles Shapiro, ed. Twelve Essays on 
Great American Novels. Wayne State 
University Press. 289 pp. $5.00. 


The “man” in Edmund Fuller’s mod- 
ern fiction is man measured against the 
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Judeo-Christian ethic. Fuller somehow 
attaches the Hellenistic tradition onto 
this ethic and offers the resulting mash 
as the only prescription for the dignity of 
man. Fuller’s “modern fiction,” on the 
other hand, is a flock of sitting ducks 
like Ernest Hemingway, Norman Mail- 
er, James Jones, and even lesser birds. 
If Mr. Fuller is hunting a clear statement 
of the modern liberal’s position in liter- 
ature, why not flush bigger fowl (in this 
respect) like Arthur Miller and Ten- 
nessee Williams? 


Though Fuller’s vision or version of 
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maturity may not be ours, he draws a 
steady bead on the adolescent in Ameri- 
can literature. As an example of this ar- 
rested development, he cites the failure 
of the American novelist to create a 
mature love story, the critical salaams 


before Kerouac, and the many novels 
with the tone of the small boy who has 
just learned to read those four-letter 
words chalked in public places. 


In what probably is his best chapter, 
“The New Compassion in the American 
Novel,” Mr. Fuller laments the progres- 
sion from the “lovable bum” to the 
“genial rapist, the jolly slasher, the fun- 
loving dope-pusher.” Contemporary 
writers of the belligerently subterranean 
school are dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional good guys and bad. Under the 
new villain’s moustache one may find 
the clean-cut face of the old hero. 
These contemporary authors (Steinbeck, 
George Mandel, and James Joyce among 
them) have a new compassion which 
witholds blame from the ex-villains. 
“Therefore, since their concept of com- 
passion will not permit them to blame 
anything upon the criminal, the de- 
graded, and the destroyed, they blame 
everything upon the non-criminal, the 
non- ‘degraded, and the undestroyed. It 
is a kind of counter-puritanism. * (For 
that last happy mot, we can forgive Ful- 
ler all his “dishes of tea,” “setting in 
dutch’s,” and “slaps in the face.”) 


Twice at least Fuller suggests the vir- 
tues of pluralism. In a defense of Wouk 
against the intellectuals’ attack, Fuller 
cites the complexity of Queeg and his 
situation as a literary merit. He con- 
demns in the same chapter, “The Hipster 
or the Organization Man?,” the hipster’s 
either/or blinders on life. It is unfor- 
tunate that he does not allow the same 
latitude to writers who value other re- 
ligious or ethical views than his own, but 
perhaps Fuller’s offensive will incite lib- 
erals to some fruitful re-examination of 
their positions. On most questions of re- 
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ligion, sex, politics, and literary theory, 
Maxwell Geismar would be at odds with 
Edmund Fuller. It is surprising, then, to 
see how often the two concur or at least 
complement one another. 


Geismar’s book is a collection of es- 
savs written for a literate audience— 


readers of the Saturday Review, Nation, 


the New York Times Book Review. His 
predilection might be described as “so- 
cial consciousness,” or more accurately 
“realism.” He does not wield the naive 
“for or agin’ the peepul” proletarian 
probe, but he does insist that literature 
remain faithful to history, to social facts, 
and to psychological truth. Thus, for in- 
stance, he questions Fau!kner’s romantic 
view of the Old South and his malicious 
multiplication of the Snopses of the 
New. So too he impales Sinclair Lewis 
as full of the manners, habits, and idioms 
of the people of the United States, but 
largely ignorant of the “basic deter- 
minants of the life which surrounds 
them,” giving as one large omission in 
Lewis’ America the real institutions of 
finance capitalism. This critical method 
is certainly fruitful, but some readers 
feel their reservations justified. when 
they come upon Geismar’s mauling of 
J. D. Salinger. 


Geismar uses his critical — not 
only to indict culpable omissions but 
also to point out the renewed values of 
some American classics for the contem- 
porary scene. His use of history is also 
valuable as a corrective for some of Mr. 
Fuller’s ideas. Thus Geismar concedes 
the excesses of brothel literature, but 
observes that these were the almost in- 
evitable backlash from the Puritanical 
and Victorian repression of the last cen- 
tury. 

Like Fuller, Geismar sees the blight of 
arrested development-on some of our 
best novelists: Hemingway, DosPassos, 
Mailer. Worse, he discerns a certain 
fear, even a hatred for sex and life it- 
self in Cozzens, Faulkner, Steinbeck, 
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Mailer, and Jones. His exhibit of quota- 
tions seems to make a convincing case, 
but could he be mistaking the venom of 
satire for the values of the writer? 

In spite of other areas of agreement 
Fuller and Geismar part company on 
Wouk. Geismar summons “Woukism” as 
a dirty descriptive epithet for the worst 
aspects of contemporary society; Fuller 
defends The Caine Mutiny as a case for 
military discipline, not a plea for con- 
formity in society at large. They line up 
similarly on Marquand—whenever, I sup- 
pose, the question of “conformity” is 
posed baldly. 

They do share a certain unexamined 
readiness to invoke “life” or “vitality” 
the real measure of literary worth. Geis- 
mar, for instance, describes From Here 
to Eternity as a “living organism of the 
first class,” an awkward expression con- 


juring images of amoebae. This abdica- 
tion of the real work of the critic for 
simple effervescence is rationalized by 


George P. Elliott in our third book of 
criticism: “For how can one define, ac- 
couht for, analyze vitality? Here is an 
alive world; it delights me to learn about 
it. These, I think, are the fundamental 
assertions to be made about a great 
novel; criticism comes rationalizing 
after.” 

True Confessions is an alive world; 
its readers delight to read about it. It 
is neither novel, however, nor is it great. 
Chronologically criticism may come “ra- 
tionalizing after,” but this does not di- 
minish its stature as a guide to new ways 
of seeing and understanding how books 
come alive or why they fail to. 

Some of the better pieces in Twelve 
Original Essays do just that, as, in fact, 
does Mr. Elliott himself when he talks 
about Huckleberry Finn. He brings the 
charge against Twain that his other work 
lacks “sustained moral seriousness.” The 
last of Huckleberry Finn is a “cheat” 
with the introduction of Tom Sawyer 
as clownish deus ex machina to dissolve 
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the real moral dilemmas Twain has made 
come alive. 

Richard Chase does a good analysis 
of how the images in Henry James’s 
The Ambassadors work, and his dis- 
cussion of “those all too gratuitous re- 
nunciations that James prizes so highly” 
is worth all the critical clucking over 
James’s lack of “vitality.” Charles Sha- 
piro sees Theodore Dreiser as chronicler 
of industrial America of the early twen- 
tieth century— its dreams, frustrations, 
and the “cruel misdirection of American 
energy.” Henry Fleming’s story in The 
Red Badge of Courage is, to Bernard 
Weisberger, the story of an_ isolated 
country boy’s discovery of self in a day 
before the mass media were supplying 
ready-made self-images for the G.I. 


Probably the richest essay in the col- 
lection is David Brion Davis’ “The Deer- 
slayer, a Democratic Knight of the Wil- 
derness.” Davis explains the failure of 
Cooper to create psychological reality 
by his attempt to “combine Homeric 
heroism and Christian sainthood in the 
figure of the American pioneer. ” While 
one still meets people trying to defend 
Cooper's novels as esthetic realizations 
it is refreshing to read an essay which 
allows them some literary merit but 
finds the novels more valuable for their 
insights into the nature of American 
civilization. 

Together these three books suggest 
many ways of reading (and rereading) 
American fiction. Their great value to 
the high school teacher, it would seem, 
is how they make it possible to decen- 
tralize honors programs, by putting 
many university scholars and literary 
critics at the disposal of the bright stu- 
dent. In combination with paperback 
editions of the novelists considered, the 
teacher can use the mass media (paper- 
backs and university presses) to in- 
dividualize the instruction of those 
bright students who unhappily too often 
get lost in the egalitarian shuffle. 


Counciletter 


The Secondary Section Committee is 
pleased to present its report to the read- 
ers of The English Journal, for 1958 
has been a year of progress and of ac- 
complishment. 

Recently, the 1958 Supplement to 
Books for You was published. This six- 
teen-page list was prepared by the Com- 
mittee on the Senior High School Book- 
list, G. Robert Carlsen, chairman; An- 
thony Tovatt, Jane Dale, Margaret Ed- 
wards, Frances Grim, and Grace Maer- 
tins, members. Dr. Carlsen and his col- 
leagues have done an excellent job in 
developing this supplement which will 
help to bridge the gap between the 
Books for_You of 1956 and the new 
Books for You that will appear in the 
future. The Committee on the Junior 
High School Booklist is working dili- 
gently under the chairmanship of Alice 
Baum. It has made substantial progress 
toward the preparation of a manuscript 
which will have extensive listings of old 
and new books. 

Dr. Arno Jewett, chairman of the 
Committee on English Programs for 
High School Pupils of Superior Ability, 
reports that his committee is doing the 
final editing of a manuscript which will 
be ready before the end of the year. This 
report, dealing with the teaching of high 
school English to superior students, will 
be submitted to the Publications Com- 
mittee of the Council for consideration. 

The Committee on the Reading and 
Study of Poetry in High School is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a manu- 
script which it plans to complete in 
1959. Secondary teachers everywhere 
will be looking forward to seeing the 
results of this committee’s work. The 
Committee on Recordings has been lis- 
tening to tape recordings and records 
submitted for possible listing in the 
Council catalog. One of the major jobs 
of this committee is to develop new re- 
cordings. In 1958, it pan for 
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NCTE, “Singers in the Dusk,” a record- 
ing of readings of Negro poetry by the 
musician, Charles Lampkin. This record 
has been so popular that a new pressing 
has had to be made. Among the future 
recordings being considered by the com- 
mittee and Chairman John Muri are 
poetry readings by teachers, lectures by 
prominent Council members, and talks 
on American linguistics. On September 
1, the committee made available a bib- 
liography of materials on the use of re- 
cordings. 

In preparation by Myrtle Gustafson, 
Section Committee member, is a man- 
uscript designed to help new teachers 
of English. There is a great need for 
this type of material today, and it is 
expected that this will fill that need. 

One of the highlights of the year was 
the preparation and publication by the 
Secondary Section of Writing, Writing, 
Writing, a portfolio of lively, useful ar- 
ticles dealing with the teaching of com- 
position. Miriam B Booth, Section Com- 
mittee member, was chairman of this 
project. Every high school teacher will 
want to buy and use Writing, Writing, 
Writing during the year ahead. 

Your Secondary Section chairman 
represented the Section at a number of 
meetings and conferences. He served on 
the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil where NCTE policy and business is 
discussed and attended two meetings of 
the Conference on Basic Issues in the 
Teaching of English. 

Your Secondary Section Committee 
members suggested topics for the Fri- 
day and Saturday meetings at Pitts- 
burgh and participated in the program 
as speakers, discussants, and recorders. 
The Seconday Section meeting on Sat- 
urday morning was arranged by the 
chairman and the committee members. 

— Hardy R. Finch 


Retiring Chairman, 
Secondary Section Committee 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Drama 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. By Boris Paster- 
nak. Pantheon. 1958. 559 pp. $5.00. 
This powerful, moving, depressing novel 
may be for the Soviet period what War 
and Peace is for the Russia of the Na- 
poleonic era. The author, a leading Rus- 
sian poet and the translator of Shakespeare 
into Russian, published the book in Italy, 
ignoring strong Party pressure to withhold 
it. Life, to the doctor hero, is an endless 
series of “storms”—war, passion, nature, and 
persecution; there is no escape from the 
plots, the espionage, the almost deliberate 
campaign to prove how inhuman people can 
become, and how irrational in their cruelty. 
Hardly pleasant, but an important land- 


mark of realism. — William Randel 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. By 
Rona Jaffe. Simon and Schuster. 1958. 437 
pp- $4.50. 

The five little women of this story are 
much naughtier than their Alcott-proto- 
types of a century ago. They’re all reluct- 
ant career girls in New York, working on 
the magazines—the thrillers and Westerns 
—put out by Fabian Publications, and their 
extra-curricular activities verge on the ap- 
palling. But what they really want, accord- 
ing to 26-year-old Miss Jaffe, is love and 
marriage. If you’re a young lady in your 
twenties planning a career in New York, 
this novel should serve as sophisticated 
guide to the men and manners you may 
run into. It ought to scare you into stay- 
ing home but probably won’t. The movies 
are said to have bought the story for 
$100,000 even before publication. 


— Paul Stoakes 


THE CAUTIOUS HEART. By William 
Sansom. Reynal. 1958. 186 pp. $3.50. 

The cautious heart is that of the hero of 
the story, a pianist at a more-or-less re- 
spectable and fashionable. pub (the New 
Marlven Club), who, with reservations, is 
in love with a young business woman who 
frequents the pub with a parasitic and 
pilfering but likable ne’er-do-well. The 
hero’s reservations are a reflection of his 
suspicions about the parasite and his re- 
lations with the girl. But at length the sus- 
picions fade in the light of charitable un- 
derstanding, and the love story is fulfilled. 
William Sansom has a sensitive touch, and 
this is a lively and lifelike story in the 
idiom and with the mise-en-scene of pres- 
ent-day Britain. Cc 


THE BYSTANDER. By Albert J. Guer- 
ard. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1958. 205 pp. 
$4.75. 

In an ironic, self-critical mood a ne’er- 
do-well French writer analyzes his sensuous 
attachment to an actress. Throughout his 
self-criticism he admits he has been a fool 
—as the reader may well agree. The at- 
traction the woman has for him reminds 
one of the predicament of the hero in 
Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, but the 
outcome here is less happy. After realizing 
that the middle-aged actress is content to 
maintain the comfortable arrangement with 
her lover, a secure government official, 
rather than run off with him, the young 
man returns to his promiscuous chamber- 
maid. The sexuality of the theme is res- 
cued from decadence by the subtle pre- 
cision of language and the skillful use of 
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intimate analysis similar to the methods of 
Gide and Camus. —J. Russell Reaver 
THE DAY ON FIRE. By James Ramsey 
Ullman. World. 1958. 701 pp. $5.95. 
Barbarian, idealist; Bohemian, conform- 
ist; atheist, Christian; drunkard, ascetic; 
slaver, humanitarian: these known, para- 
doxical facts of the life of the French poet 
Rimbaud, early leader of the nineteenth 
century symbolists, are woven into a fic- 
tional biography which at last proves this 
genre to be a genuine artistic medium. Tak- 
ing us from tural France to Paris, London, 
across Europe to the Red Sea ports, Java, 
and into Africa, the novel is epic in scope 
and treatment but subtle in delineation and 
coloring. The beautifully and powerfully 
written psychological tragedy of a great 
idealist is highly recommended for mature 


readers. — Hardin McD. Goodman 


HOUSE OF MANY ROOMS. By Robin 
White. Harper. 1958. 214 pp. $3.50. 

To Mrs. Fisher the house of many rooms 
in a mission outpost of India suggests the 
passage of stages in life, from that of a 
happy parent in her early years in India 
to that of a lonely grandparent in her later 
vears in America. In the novel Mrs. Fisher 
returns briefly and painfully to the deserted 
and tumbledown rooms of India, to learn 
so late in life the doctrine of acceptance, 
which the Indian woman has yielded to for 
centuries. The meeting of the two cultures 
is sympathetically described by the author, 
who was born in India and came to this 
country at the age of sixteen. 

— Laura Jepsen 


OUR MAN IN HAVANA. By Graham 
Greene. Viking. 1958. 247 pp. $3.50. 

Not so controversial as The Quiet 
American, a serious novel that attracted 
wide attention, this latest fiction the au- 
thor terms an “Entertainment”—his first 
full-length one since 1941. Mr. Wormold, 
a British vacuum-cleaner salesman in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, needs money beyond his earn- 
ings to support his expensive seventeen- 
year-old daughter. He somehow, without 
willing it, becomes a British secret agent. 
His reports to London are fictions, his ap- 
pointees as sub-agents figments of his 
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imagination, his earnings real. This satire 
of dealings and double-dealings among bi- 
zarre characters in a bizarre setting is truly 
entertaining. 


COCKTAIL TIME. By P. G. Wodchouse. 
Simon and Schuster. 1958. 219 pp. $3.50. 

« Lord Ickenham usually manages to be 
near the center of te action in this lively, 
satirical novel. A practical joker, he is also 
an inveterate matchmaker. In the clubs of 
London and in the country homes of the 
privileged many remarkable events occur. 
A career woman preferring marriage, a 
professional confidence man unsuccessfully 
matching wits with an amateur, a likeable 
but poor young author struggling to fi- 
nance his marriage, a rather conventional 
villain, a most unconventional butler, and 
others—all have their part in amusing the 
reader. Wodehouse sets up many_nirriages 
in the waning pages. onal 


ROCK. By David Wagoner. Viking. 1958. 
253 pp. $3.75. 

Without being represented as such, this 
novel is an exposé of general teen-age 
decadence and shoddy lower-middle-class 
family life. Tobacco Road reveals no lower 
level of conduct than that in Max Fallon’s 
“home town” (near Chicago), which has 
not the excuse of poverty. There is fac- 
tory-wage money for liquor, hot rods, cig- 
arettes for the very young, leisure for sex 
orgies on the beach. The young protag- 
onist, newly divorced, comes home to “find 
himself.” The dust jacket refers to the 
author’s “memorable human sympathy.” 
These characters need no sentimentalizing, 
but rather soap, water, and some prolonged 


hard work. — Olive Cross 


THE KING MUST DIE. By Mary Re- 
nault. Pantheon. 1958. 338 pp. $4.50. 

In this unusual novel Miss Renault has re- 
created with clarity and beauty the char- 
acter and adventures of the Greek hero 
Theseus. She has used fully both the im- 
plications of the myth and the contribu- 
tions of archaeological research, as well as 
her own vivid imagination, to bring alive 
the sophisticated but decadent Cretan civ- 
ilization with its sinister earth religion at 
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the time when it was coming into conflict 
with early Greek culture and the religion 
of Zeus and Apollo, gods of heaven. The- 
seus tells his own story from his childhood 
in Troizen to his escape from Crete after 
he has slain the Minotaur. 

— Sarah Herndon 


TALES OF THE EAST AND WEST. 
Edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel. 1958. 
Doubleday. 544 pp. $3.95. 

Lovers of Conrad will enjoy this new 
collection of his works, a volume contain- 
ing two complete novels and seven shorter 
works. The two novels are Almayer’s 
Folly and The Secret Agent. Among the 
shorter stories are “The Planter of Malata,” 
a story of the Far East; “Falk,” a story 
based on Conrad’s experiences at sea; “An 
Outpost of Progress,” depicting events in 
the Belgian Congo; and “Amy Foster,” a 
story of a strange young man cast ashore 
in England from a shipwreck. A thirty-page 
introduction by the distinguished Conrad 
scholar who edited the collection of stories 
gives an excellent critical appraisal of Jo- 
seph Conrad and his work. 


— Hudson Rogers 


FOUR PLAYS BY WILLIAM INGE. 
Random House. 1958. 304 pp. $5.00. 
Mature and serious, Mr. Inge is one of 
the most significant dramatists of the pres- 
ent decade, and the student of our theatre 
literature is fortunate to have all his im- 
portant work made so conveniently avail- 
able. The foreword, in which the play- 
wright points out that he “never sought to 
write plays that primarily tell a story” but 
rather to dramatize “something of the dyn- 
amism” he finds “in human motivations and 
behavior,” adds interest and value to this 
volume. Come Back, Little Sheba, Picnic, 
Bus Stop, Dark at the Top of the Stairs are 
stimulating reading as well as good theatre. 


— Claude R. Flory 
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BEST AMERICAN PLAYS, FOURTH 
SERIES, 1951-57. Edited by John Gassner. 
Crown. 1958. 648 pp. $5.75. 

Prefaced by a stimulating evaluation of 
American: theatrical literature of the last 
six yearsg this volume of seventeen plays 
consti ; a valuable addition to Mr. Gass-- 
ner’s series of anthologies. The collection 
features contributions by leading figures 
in contemporary drama: O'Neill, Wilder, 
Williams, Miller, Inge. One sympathizes 
with the editor in lamenting that circum- 
stances beyond his control prohibited the 
inclusion of such distinguished plays as 
The Diary of Anne Frank and Teahouse 
of the August Moon. No student of con- 


‘temporary theatre will want to be without 


access to this excellent collection, admir- 
ably carrying on the tradition of previous 


ol 
ila — Claude R. Flory 


A TREASURY OF NON-ROYALTY 
ONE-ACT PLAYS. Edited by Betty Smith, 
William Kozlenko, Margaret Mayorga, 
and M. Jagendorf. Garden City. 1958. 879 
pp- $4.95. 

This one-volume collection of forty- 
seven one-act plays, mainly American, is 
divided into four sections: 1) seventeen 
prize-winning plays, often with historical 
theines; 2) eight comedies and eleven “clas- 
sics,” whether comedy or otherwise; 3) 
five plays for all-girl casts; and 4) six 
mysteries. A few of the plays are of the 
last century, but most are of the two de- 
cades or so ending with 1945. All are 
royalty-free before non-paying audiences, 
and many are free under any conditions. 
The collection is quite selective, and the 
authors’ names tend to be household words: 
Coleridge, Maeterlinck, Yeats, Howells, 
Dreiser, Sherwood and Maxwell Anderson, 
Paul: Green, Tennessee Williams, etc. An 
invaluable resource for high-school dra- 


Nonfiction. 


MAKE FREE. By William Breyfogle. 
Lippincott. 1958. 276 pp. $4.50. 

The thrilling story of the organization 
which, preceding the Civil War, smuggled 


runaway slaves from station to station, until - 
they ;reached freedom in Canada. Legend 
has it that the Underground Railroad re- 
ceived its name when a dispossessed master, 
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in baffled rage, swore that the escaped 
slave must have “got aboard a railroad that 
runs underground.” Although Southerners 
execrated the Railroad, it may, according 
to the author, have done the South an 
invaluable service. By enabling the boldest 
and most intelligent Negroes to escape, the 
Underground perhaps prevented a bloody 
slave revolt like the successful rebellion led 
by Toussaint L’Ouverture in Santo Do- 


— James Preu 


POPE AND THE AUGUSTAN STAGE. 
By Malcolm Goldstein. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1958. 139 pp. $4.00. 

This is an entertainingly written but 
comprehensive and scholarly account of 
Pope’s contact with the theatre of his day. 
The author ably carries out his twofold 
purpose of showing that Pope had a vital 
interest in the stage and of explaining the 
appeal which the early eighteenth-century 
drama—now generally regarded as rather 
insipid—had for a man of Pope’s undoubted 
taste and intelligence. Particularly interest- 
ing are the discussion of Pope’s connection 
with Addison’s Cato and the account of 
the influence of Sheffield’s Tragedy of Ju- 
lius Caesar on Pope’s edition of Shakes- 


i aesar. 
peare’s Julius C. 


OUR FRIEND JAMES JOYCE. By Mary 
and Padraic Colum. Doubleday. 1958. 239 
pp- $4.00. 

Mr. Colum, who knew Joyce intimately 
from 1901 until Joyce’s death in 1941, has 
here recorded in a truthful and reverential 
way the poverty, struggle, and rebellion 
of the author of Ulysses. The manner is 
casual, but the matter is of utmost impor- 
tance in the understanding of both Joyce 
the man and Joyce the author. The most 
perceptive sections, however, are those by 
Mrs. Colum who gives an insight into 
Joyce’s ego, temperament, and hostility to 
the world. What emerges is a full, well- 
rounded portrait of one of the most con- 
troversial figures of our century. 


— Roy C. Moose 
LIES LIKE TRUTH: Theatre Reviews 


and Essays. By Harold Clurman. Macmil- 
lan. 1958. 300 pp. $6.00. 
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Harold Clurman, director and critic, 
places in proper perspective events in the 
American theatre for the past decade. La- 
menting the emphasis upon Broadway 
hits, too likely to produce a seasonal crop 
of new actors, directors, and playwrights, 
Clurman insists, “We plant no seeds of 
growth that mature into a tradition, some- 
thing which may nourish and invigorate a 
coming generation.” From his knowledge 
of drama in its many aspects, the author 
discusses classical revivals and musicals, and 
playwrights ranging in style from O'Neill 
to Samuel Beckett. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the theatres of England, France, 


and G , 
— Laura Jepsen 


ONE LANGUAGE FOR THE WORLD. 
By Mario Pei. Devin-Adair. 1958. 291 pp. 
$5.00. 

Of the 3000 natural languages and the 
600 artificial ones, Professor Pei says one 
should be chosen for world adoption as 
a second language. Billions are spent on 
communication, yet the language barrier 
largely negates the expenditure. If— 
through agreement—by simple majority 
vote the nations of the earth chose the 
same language to be taught in all the 
schools, within thirty years the world 
would be bilingual, goes the argument. “It 
could be the way to world peace.” The 
history of previous efforts and a treatment 
of the present problem are presented in a 
book of challenging thesis. p 


THE COMPREHENSIVE WORD 
GUIDE. By Norman Lewis. Doubleday. 
1958. 695 pp. $5.95. 

This book is neither a thesaurus nor a 
dictionary, but is the complement of both. 
It consists of two parts: the main body of 
120,000 words or word entries, all sepa- 
rated into proper categories, sections, and 
subsections, with the categories following 
one another in a sort of related and often 
overlapping arrangement, one idea leading 
naturally to another; and the index, which 
contains perhaps every word any writer 
might wish to use arranged in alphabetical 
order, with the page reference to the prop- 
er category to which that word belongs. 
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This work will assist those who have an 
idea to express in finding the exact word 


for that idea. 
a — Hudson Rogers 


AMERICAN ENGLISH. By Albert H. 
Marckwardt. Oxford University Press. 
1958. 194 pp. $4.50. 


An interesting and authoritative treat- 
ment, the present work will appeal to both 
the general reader and the specialist. The 
important attitudes toward English usage 
revealed are by no means new, yet, un- 
fortunately, they may appear so even to 
some teachers of English. Historical chap- 
ters trace the development of American 
English. Almost fascinating are the ac- 
counts of changes in status of individual 
words. Professor Marckwardt would free 
us from taboos established through ignor- 
ance and prejudice. He in the end predicts 
a great extension of English as both a 
first and a second language. : 


MARLBOROUGH’S DUCHESS: A 
Study in Worldliness. By Louis Kronen- 
berger. Knopf. 1958. 314 pp. $5.75. 

A biography of Sarah Jennings, wife of 
John Churchill (later Duke of Marl- 
borough), is the story not only of this 
violent-willed woman, but of an age in 
England, in Europe itself, so closely was 
she associated with Princess (later Queen) 
Anne, James II, William of Orange, Queen 
Mary, George I, George II and most of the 
people prominent during her long life. The 
author professes much reading but no 
original research for this volume. But how- 
ever great the debt to his predecessors for 
the materials, Louis Kronenberger deserves 
full credit for the illuminating and enter- 
taining book he has made of them. Illus- 
trated and indexed. 


— Myrtle Mestayer 


THE DIMENSIONS OF ROBERT 
FROST. By Reginald L. Cook. Rinehart. 
1958. 241 pp. $3.95. 

An indispensable companion to Frost’s 
Complete Poems, this study comes of thirty 
years of close association with the poet and 
“listening,” and is fortified with references 
to intimate conversation, lectures, class- 


room discussions, and the poems. The ex- 
perienced reader delights in recall and 
recognition, the novice in anticipation, of 
the work of America’s great wit, philoso- 
pher, and artist. As Mr. Cook says, Frost’s 
poetry expresses his own great personality, 
and this volume aims to show how his 
poetry reflects the heart and mind of man. 
The study is enhanced by an index to the 
poems discussed and a twenty-page key to 


Frost bibliography. —- Mildred Fay Henry 


THE LAND BEYOND THE NILE. Mal- 
colm Forsberg. Harper. 1958. 232 pp. 
$3.95. 

Described as a “real-life drama of a 
dedicated and dauntless missionary couple,” 
this book fails to convey the drama. From 
Wheaton College, where the author de- 
scribes his romance with his wife-to-be in 
the most maudlin terms, to their life among 
the primitive Udeks, the adventures do not 
come alive. There remains, however, all the 
fascinating detail of life in a foreign land 
among strange and barbarous customs. The 
book is also a sincere and forthright study 
of the courage and hope that one would 
expect from dedicated Christian mission- 
aries. Its spiritual message is not without 


depth and meaning. Allan Thomson 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND SOCIETY: The 
Reorientation of European Social Thought, 
1890-1930. By H. Stuart Hughes. Knopf. 
1958. 433 pp. $6.00. 

Mr. Hughes, a professor of history at 
Harvard, here presents a history of Euro- 
pean ideas of the period 1890-1930. Draw- 
ing from a wide knowledge of philosophy, 
history, sociology, literature, and psychol- 
ogy, the author synthesizes the main cur- 
rents that have shaped Western society. 
The most important figures considered are 
Sigmund Freud, Benedetto Croce, and Max 
Weber, although other figures such as Jung, 
Pareto, Durkheim, Sorel, Spengler, Gide, 
Proust, Mann, and Hesse are analyzed quite 
thoroughly, with a side glance at the re- 
percussions of Marx. This is an astounding 
study, although it is definitely not for the 


novice. 
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CREATIVE WAYS TO TEACH ENG- 
LISH. By Don M. Wolfe. Odyssey Press. 
1958. 

Written primarily for beginning English 
teachers, this book should appeal especially 
to imaginative persons who can think and 
improvise even beyond the hundreds of 
useful examples and suggestions. The au- 
thor opens no bag of tricks. Each area 
of the language arts is treated in a way 
that identifies itself closely with the in- 
terests of adolescents. Part I, “Experience 
Resources in Speaking and Writing,” sug- 
gests ways of motivating genuine interest 
in writing through the skillful and timely 
use of student models, sensory language, 
dramatization, topics of real concern to 
students, and creative procedures for mark- 
ing and returning papers. Part II, “Usage 
and Grammar,” emphasizes the pooling of 
resources, a thorough treatment of gram- 
mar, sentences built by students, and the 
creative use of diagraming as.a visual aid. 
Part III, “The Teaching of Literature and 
Semantics,” takes many new approaches 
to the teaching of poetry, the short story, 
and the novel. Creativity in this section 
even spills over into a helpful chapter en- 
titled “Book Reports that Stretch the 
Mind.” Part IV, “Resources in Books and 
Ideas,” discusses many of the professional 
problems and opportunities that commonly 
occur during the first few days of class. 
Appendices contain over sixty pages of 
useful suggestions covering all areas of 
the language arts. Beginning English teach- 
ers will value this book highly. 


— William M. Evans 


GUIDING STUDENTS IN THE ENG- 
LISH CLASS. By Elizabeth Berry. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. 1957. 


It is probable that many English teachers 


who have had professional course-work go 
into teaching aware that many aspects of 
guidance are often more effectively car- 
ried on in a classroom than in an office set 
aside for counseling. However, many 
teachers avoid their responsibility for guid- 
ance through believing that they cannot 
do a successful job in guiding students 
without extensive specialized training and 
broad counseling experience. Large classes 
and seemingly impossible theme loads also 
stand ‘as blocks to guidance. It is clear, 
then, that a book is needed that will assist 
the guidance-minded English teacher. 

Guiding Students in the English Class 
describes a program of guidance that not 
only should cause greater interest in their 
work among students, but should reduce 
staggering work loads for teachers., The 
basis for this program is a thorough un- 
derstanding of the adolescent point of view. 
The program itself stresses cooperatively- 
developed unit work, more pupil participa- 
tion, new methods, and materials closer to 
adolescent interests, goals, needs, feelings, 
and values. 

This book, however, is not a general 
treatment of educational theory and jargon 
with overtones for the English teacher. 


_ Source materials that lend support to the 


book are well balanced between English 
and guidance. Close contact with the Eng- 
lish teacher is maintained through the use 
of situational illustrations. Several teaching 
units are described in detail to illustrate 
ways of incorporating sound guidance prin- 
ciples directly into work with the lan- 
guage arts. One chapter, in fact, focuses 
sharply on problems of teaching literature, 
recognizes the error of teaching certain 
great classics of the past to adolescents, 
and suggests new methods and new read- 


ing selections. 
8 — William M. Evans 
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Film 


STORY TELLERS OF THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES. University of Southern 
California. Color, rental $5.00. Running 
time, 17 minutes. 

Framed in views of the famous Ellesmere 
Manuscript of the Canterbury Tales, this 
film uses colorful figurines depicting the 
characters from the “Prologue” in approp- 
riate costumes and settings. Excerpts from 
Chaucer describing each character are read 
in Chaucerian English as the figures are 
shown. No attempt is made at realism of 
detail, and at first the rather grotesque 
figurines come as something of a shock. 


After the first few moments, they are sur- 
prisingly convincing, as the sedate Prioress 
bows to the company, and the monk gal- 
lops his horse vigorously. A teacher using 
the film would want to preview it to mark 
the passages read, find their equivalents in 
a modern translation, and prepare the class 
to follow the reading. Professor Temple- 
man reads so easily and naturally, however, 
that the meaning is usually not hard to 
understand. Background music is used 
sparingly and effectively to add one more 
touch of authentic medieval atmosphere. 


Filmstrips 


LEARNING TO STUDY. Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Produced by Antioch College Films for 
a course by Professor Erling Eng, this 
black-and-white filmstrip series uses amus- 
ing cartoons to dramatize important points 
about study techniques. The seven strips 
deal with study environment, study habits, 
using textbooks, taking notes, book reports, 
research papers, and reviewing. Salient 
ideas are summarized at the end of each 
strip, and repetition of points made in 
previous lessons helps tie the series to- 
gether. Of course the teacher will need 
to do some supplementing; the student 
cannot learn all he must know about writ- 
ing research papers from one brief film- 
strip. There are occasional over-simplifica- 
tions to be corrected, too: for example, 


the advice to study in many short periods 
rather than in a few long ones should be 
modified in accordance with the age of 
the students and the kind of material be- 
ing studied. On the whole, the strips are 
useful and sound. ($3.95 each; $25.65 for 
the series, plus postage.) 


HEROES OF GREEK 
Jam Handy. 

Color cartoons, often vivid and exciting, 
are used to tell the stories of Ulysses and 
the Cyclops, Jason and the Golden Fleece, 
the Golden Apples of the Hesperides, Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, Pegasus and Belle- 
rophon, and Daedalus and Icarus. Jason’s 
adventures are necessarily told quite 
sketchily,; the others are more complete. 
There are some exciting action scenes and 
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usually some colorful backgrounds. Edit- 
ing is usually careful, though the spellin 

“Media” appears once along with “Medea,” 
and one wonders about certain indicated 
pronunciations: why “Pro-me’thus” but 
“The’se-us”? Figures are not as well con- 
ceived as settings: the dragons, the Chim- 
era, Cerberus, and the Minotaur are a bit 
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absurd, and some of the younger Greek 
heroes bear a family resemblance to Joe 
Palooka. No doubt younger students would 
be more ready than older ones to overlook 
these blemishes and accept the stories 
imaginatively. ($5.75 each; $32.75 for the 
series of six, plus postage. ) 


Language and Literature—(Continued from page 582) 


in. As Pryce-Jones observes, “For what, 
in the last resort, can you communicate 
unless you are sure of your premises, and 
how can you be sure of your premises 
without some sense of commitment? A 
large part of modern writing is no more 
than an attempt to evade the dilemma— 
which is as unpalatable to the reader as 
to the writer. As an example of an at- 


tempt to evade this problem of commit- 
ment, Pryce-Jones mentions the ex- 
ample of those contemporary novelists 
who return to the conventions of nine- 
teenth-century fiction “but without the 
sustaining point of view—to call it no 
more—which gave the nineteenth-cen- 
tury novel coherence.” 


ENGLISH JOURNAL 
Volume Files 


Ideal for keeping your magazines 
clean, orderly, and accessible, these 
files are custom-made to hold two 
complete volumes. 


@ ATTRACTIVE—Dark blue cover with 
16-carat _ lettering. Fit companions 
for your finest bindings. 

@ STURDY—Will support 150 
danger of its being crushed 
books. 

@ ECONOMICAL — Sent postpaid for 
$2.50 each; 3 for the same magazine, 
$7.00; 6 for the same magazine, $13.00. 


(Please include your remittance with orders 
less than $5.00 
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CHAMPAIGN, 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
your book, get 40% royalties, national 
publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 


We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
Exposition—University Books, is reserved 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the editorial standards and 
quality of design and production which 
have won the acceptance of libraries, 
schools, booksellers and critics. 


Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation 
to you. For detailed information and 
copies of our free literature, please write 
to E. J. Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 326 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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A New Series Written 


Specifically for the 
“Reluctant Reader” 


Winn the publication of the TEEN-AGE BOOKSHELF, 

Oxford Book Company has introduced a group 
of books written specifically for the ‘reluctant reader." 
The resistance to reading so typical of this group will 
be overcome by the simple, colorful style, the presenta- 
tion of teen-age characters and problems, and the 
absorbing narrative flow. Interest is aroused on the 
very first page of each book and is maintained until 
the end. 

Besides its appeal to the ‘‘reluctant reader’ this 
series will interest teen-agers of all reading abilities. 
Although the language is simple, the subject matter is 

mature and aimed directly at the interests of all young people 
today. In each of these novels, students are given an excellent 
opportunity to examine and to evaluate problems, beliefs, and 
courses of action much like those they encounter in their own 
everyday lives. The wholesome realism and engaging humor of 
these books heighten their serious moral implications for the 
boys and girls who read them. 

The TEEN-AGE BOOKSHELF has been skillfully edited and 
includes abundant testing material, student activities, study- 
aids, and vocabulary drill. Lively illustrations have been added 
to dramatize and make the text more vivid. 
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These texts for your advanced students 
head the parade 


A way with words is not just a 
happy accomplishment—it is a key 
to living. Your students will 
profit richly and for a lifetime 
from these Heath texts. 


Smith, Paxton, Meserve: 
LEARNING TO WRITE, Third Edition 


In two previous editions this text has proved itself a real skill builder. 
It covers many kinds of composition from the expository paragraph 
to the short story, including précis, talks, letters, and essays. The Third 
Edition contains an important new chapter on the research paper. 


Christ: 
WINNING WORDS 


It is exciting to discover that the same words that move 
mountains can toss feathers into the air. It’s all in knowing 
how to use the words. Here you have vocabulary building 
and the semantics of vocabulary usage. 


Tressler: 
GRAMMAR IN ACTION, Third Edition 


Here is grammar with its sleeves rolled up. This text 
meets actual everyday needs and corrects common every- 
day mistakes. It gives students brisk training in speaking 
and writing clearly and in understanding what they see 
and hear. 
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